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i Language Reader (Paine) 


First Year 


interesting variety of material for 
dramatization, reproduction, and memory work. 

ssides simple adaptions of several popular nursery 
tories, such as “Ihe Three Bears,” -‘Litthe Red 
Ric iding Hood,’’’ and “The Little Red Hen,” the 

bok contaias a number of fables and folk tales, 
which illustrate the various duties and faults of 
thildhood. The poetry, for the most part classic in 
‘character, is popular with small boys and girls. The 
"matter is arranged with reference to the seasons. 
_ Among the very attractive illustrations are twenty- 
? three in colors. 


| - Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter 


° aa . 


Second Year 


se Here are the same two jolly, healthy children, who 
Peter and Polly in Summer became so popular 
h other little boys and girls just beginning to 
“The good times thesé youngsters had that 

br in the country are related in a manner that is 
itfully simple and realistic. The things they 


30 Cents 


Miers an 


35 Cents 


d are just the things all normal children do and are: 


_ most tinterested in. And to read about the adven- 
in 6s that might have been their own, gives then a 
personal satisfaction. The. book is full of color 
Skinner and Lawrence’s Little Dramas 
Primary Grades ‘ ‘ 35 Cents 
Second Year 


fhe little plays in this book:are derived largely 

| well-known prose and poetical selections of 

literary quality. Among ‘them are adaptions 

fom Kate Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura E. 
MicHards, Lydia Maria Child, and John Ruskin. 

‘he plays may either be acted by the children,.or be 

ed simply as reading lessons to aid in securing 

Sorrect tones and naturalexpression. If memorized 

id presented as plays, the scenery may readily be 


iprovised from objects always at hand in the 
c! loolroom. 


_ hero. 





Baldwin’s John Bunyan’s Dream Story 
35 Cents 


Fourth Year 


The Pilgrim’s Progress is here retold in a manner 
that will appeal totwentieth-century school children. 
Wherever it has been possible, Bunyan’s own words 
have been retained, and great care has been taken to 
preserve the beautiful and quaint style of the origi- 
nal. Of course much abridgment has been neces- 
sary, and whatever the modern reader would be 
tempted to skip has been left out or rewritten. The 
result of this editing is that John Bunyan’s Dream 
Story becomes a delightful fairy tale, poetic in form 
and surpassingly, interesting. The ‘illustrator. has 
well caught the spirit of the tale. 


Mix’s Mighty Animals . 
Fifth Year 


The first attempt to introduce school children to 
acorrect knowledge of some of the strange beasts 
and reptiles whic “lived on this earth-before the 
appearance of man, The chapters are as interesting 
as fairy stories. They not only describe the appear- 
ance and mode of life of the dinosaur, the tricera- 
tops, the megatherium, the mastodon, and various 
other mighty animals, but they also explain how men 
have acquired and are still acquiring so accuratea 
knowledge concerning those terrible creatures. 
The illustrations are of the same quality as the 
text—accurate, interesting, and instructive. 


Moran’s Kwahu, the Hopi Indian Boy 
50 Cents 


40 Cents 


Sixth Year 


A true portrayal of life and manners in an ancient 
pueblo before the Spanish conquest of the South- 
west. At the same time it is a vivid and interesting 
story of the boyhood and youthful adventures of the 
The home life of the Hopi Indians is de- 
scribed, with their religious observances, trading, 
hunting, witchcraft, wooing and marriage ceremon- 
ies, war and battle, and funeral ceremonies, together 
with some account of their legends, 





Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of 274 volumes of Good | 
Reading is at your service. May we send you a copy: p 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
VILLA THE SAVAGE. 
Almost the first act of General Villa 
when he had gained possession of 
Torreon after a week's. strenuous. 
fighting was to confiscate the prop- 
erty of the 600 or more Spanish resi- 


‘dents and arrange for the deportation 


of all of them indiscriminately. Such 
a proceeding is in violation of inter- 
national law and all the principles of 
civilized warfare, but such consider- 
ations do not trouble a man _ like 
Villa, who is intent only upon spoils 
and revenge. The breach between 


. Villa and his nominal superior, Gen- 


eral Carranza, seems to be widening, 
for Villa has gone ahead with his ap- 


pointments of civil officers at Torreon 


without consulting his chief. The 
Spanish government has sought the 
aid of the United States in securing 
protection for its subjects in Mexico, 
and has -also Sought the aid of Great 
Britain. With these new complica- 
tions. the position of the United 
States betomes daily more difficult. 
“Watching and waiting” cannot go 
on indefinitely. 


THE TOLLS QUESTION IN THE 
SENATE. 


The Senate is not easily hurried. 
In the House, the Administration was 
able to secure a twenty-hour limita- 
tion to the debate on the Panama tolls 
question; but the Senate rules permit 
discussion ‘and ‘amendment indefi- 
nitely: It is no secret that the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic “Canals, of 
which Senator O’Gorman is chair- 
man, is hostile to the repeal proposal. 
Its first proceeding‘isto arrange for 
open. hearings on the sition, and 
to,alhow fifteen. days for this purpose 
Then there will be another period for 
the deliberations of the committee, 
and then another for debate in the 
Senate. Altogether, it is extremely 
doubtful whether a vote will be 
reached before June. The margin, 
at the best, will be small, and it is 
not impossible that the Senate may 
substitute for the repeal bill which 
passed the House, quite a different 
bill of its own. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM. 


Ft has been given out with some 
show of authority from the White 
House that, before Congress ad- 
journs this summer, it must dispose 
of the bill to repeal the tolls exemp- 
tion clause of the Panama Canal act, 
and must enact rural credits and anti- 
trust legislation. It is the President's 
opinion that all this business can be 
disposed of by July 1; but experienced 


members of Congress do not share. 


this view, and the prospect of sitting 
well into midsummer, aiter a session 
which. has been virtually continuous 
since April 1, 1913, is rather depress- 
ing. The carrying out of this pro- 
gram will put the President’s author- 
ity to a severe test, all the more be- 
cause of the approach of the Novem- 
ber elections which will this year af- 
fect not only the members of the 
House but one third of the Senators. 


FEDERAL RESERVE DIS- 
TRICTS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the 

Secretary of Agriculture and the 

Controller of the Currency; acting as 


‘ the Reserve Bank Orgamization Com- 


mittee under the new currency law, 
have ignated the Federal reserve 
cities provided for in that law. The 
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law allowed for not less than eight 
and not more than twelve, and, as 
was expected, the committee chose 
the larger number and appointed 
twelve. In some cases, it is a little 
hard to discover fhe reasons which 
prompted the selections. For in- 
stance, Richmond is one of the cities 
chosen, aithough, in order to ensure 
the requisite financial resources, it was 
necessary to include Maryland and 
North Carolina. The selection of 
Cleveland, instead of Cuincinnati is 
puzzling: So also is the choice of 
Dallas, Texas, rather than Galveston 
or New Orleans, as the banking 
— of the Southwestern cotton 
eit. 


THE CHICAGO ELECTION. 

The Chicago election was a disap- 
pointment to suffragists who had 
hoped to demonstrate the value of 


women’s votes in ptrifying politics. 


Counting out unnaturalized: aliens, it 
is estimated. that the number of 
women in Chicago of voting age is 
about 516,000; but of these, only 
217,614 qualified. and only 158,686 
voted. There were nine women can- 
didates for aldermen in the thirty-five 
wards, all of whom were defeated. 
The chief interest centered in the at- 
tempt to dislodge “‘Bathhouse John,” 
who, with his colleague “Hinky Dink” 
Kenna had ruled the First ward for 
twenty years. But the attempt 
failed; and “Bathhouse John” went 
in triumphant by a plurality of about 
4,000,—actually receiving more 
women’s votes than his woman op- 
ponerit, Miss Drake. Outside of Chi- 
cago, in some of the larger cities, as 
well as in townships where the saloon 
question was up, the women’s vote 
was a powerful factor on the “dry” 
side, and many saloons -will be 
closed in consequence.. There were 
some striking exceptions,—Spring- 
field, for example, where the majority 
of women voted “wet” and Joliet, 
where they were about equally di- 
vided. 
HOME RULE IN SIGHT. 


The passage of the Irish Home 
Rule bill by. the House of Commons 
for the third consecutive session 
brings very near the long-sought goal 
of Irish ambition. The. obstructive 
powers of the House of Lords, under 
the present order of things; end 
when any measure has been twice 
sent up for its consideration by the 
House of Commons. Vetoed twice 
by the Lords, such a bill becomes law 
when passed for the third time by the 
Commons of the same Parliament. 
The zeal of the Unionists to bring on 
a general election is explained by the 
fact that success in that enterprise 
would have necessitated beginning 
all over again with the legislation for 
Home Rule. The Government ma- 
jority in the vote to give the measure 
its second reading was eighty. The 
second reading was carried the first 
time by a majority of 101, and the 
second time by a majority of ninery- 
eight. The shrinkage in the last 
vote was not large enough to be sig- 
nificant. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION IN NEW YORK. 

By a beggarly vote, representing 
scarcely one-tenth of the registered 
voters of the state, New York has de- 
termined to hold a_ constitutional 
convention next year. The New York 
constitution provides that the ques- 
tion of holding a constitutional con- 


& worthy series on immigration. 
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vention be submitted to the people in 
1916; so that in any case, those ele- 
ments 


law would have had to wait only a 
couple of years; but their impatience 
would mot brook delay.. So, on the 
very last day of the special session of 
the legislature last December, a bilP — 

was rushed through providing for” 
the submission of the question at a 

special election on April 7. Compara- 

tively few voters were even aware 

that the electron was to be held until 

a few days before it took place. The 
result of the vote ensures the eleéc- 

tion of delegates next November to 
a convention to meet next April. 


THE COLOMBIAN TREATY. 


It was from Bogota and not from 
Washington that the first news came 
of the signing of a.treaty between the 
United States and CANombia adjust- 
ing long existing claims growing out 
of the -establishment of Panama as 
an independent republic. It has 
been known for some time that such 
a treaty was im process OI negota- 
tion, but the ill feeling aroused 

gainst the United States by its ac- 
tion in the Panama matter made it 
difficult to reach a basis of adjust- 
ment. The satisfaction expressed at 
Bogota over the result now reached’ 
indicates that Colombia feels that it 
has not made a bad bargain; and it is. 
intimated that there will be no trouble 
in securing the ratification of the 
treaty by the Colombian Congress. 
when it meets on May Il. It the 
treaty is at all-a responsible one. 
there ought to be no doubt about the 
favorable action of our own Senate, 
for we greatly need friends in Latin 
America, and this treaty should pro-. 
mote good féeling. 


é} 
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MAGAZINES 


—The “New Spirit of the Century” 
is Shown to fine advantage in the April? 
number of the Century Magazine, 
which opens with Rudyard Kipling’s 
latest story, “The Dog Harvey.” 
There are six other complete stor- 
ies. This number is called the Mod- 
ern Art Number because it contains 
a richly illustrated symposium on 
“This Traditional Age in Art,” which 
is an attempt to describe and ana- 
lyze every phase of American paint- 
ing. John W. Alexander, president 
of the National Academy of Design, 
asks and answers the question, “Is. 





Our Art Distinctively American?” 
“The Painting of To-day,” “The ° 
Painting of To-morrow.” “The 


Point of View of the ‘Moderns’ ”’ and" 
“The Ancestry of Cubism” are writ-- 
ten from different points of view by 
artists well known in their respective 
fields. The number has more than 
eighty illustrations, some of them im 
full colors. Among the descriptive 
articles is one by Brander Matthews, 
“The Forerunner of the Movies,” im 
which he describes moving shadow 
pictures and other forms of puppet 
shows. Professor Edward A. Ross: 
contributes another paper in his note- 
The 
subject this month is “The Celtic 
Tide,” and describes the good and the 
bad points. of the Irish immigrant. 
“The Revolt of the Women” is atm 
editorial, which, after describing what 
feminism is not, proceeds to give @ 
well-founded definition of what it is. 
Numerous pages are devoted to the 
comic section “In Lighter Vein.” 


in the electorate which are 
eager for changes in the fundamentah ~~ 
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WINSHIP oR Red Yellow Blue 


Primary Colors 


9 But we have always been taught 
TEA HER to believe this. Strong red, yellow 


and blue pigments are beyond a 


vo child's. control. These violent 
A Patents—Copyrights colors set up at the outset a false 
notion of color relation, Since the introduction of the 


Wibat They Sap of Us Munsell Color System 


; 7 : ‘ the teaching of color in the leading universities, col- 
From ® How Baainns Caterer. ereisent:: - aid leges and public schools has been revolutionized. 

e ver . N— : . : 3 . 2 
wear well. We are indebted to you for Fosomamentinns him. The basis of this unique system of color estimate and 
naming is the use of the middle colors, with gray, 
From a New York Teacher: black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. These 
1 appreciate your efforts in my behalf and cap only say that colors should be used in the form of crayons, water 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner, colors, atlas of charts, sphere, etc.—the only method 
of teaching color scientifically. Send for explanatory 

than ou hear or your prom atten n. 
a week since I joined your Agency. Svery one of my friends Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid. 
1 


shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 








From a Maine High School Principal: 


Now, I frankly tellyou thatI haven’t much use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From-a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I had been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET WADSWORTH, HOWLAND &CO., INC. 
BOSTON. MASS Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
‘ Boston, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephone 

















IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Among the articles scheduled to appear in early issues of the Journal of Education 
are these :— 


THE LITTLE UTILITY TEACHER. By ‘‘Eula Ingram,” 
HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE. By L. A. Chase. Hancock, Michigan. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. By J. M. Greenwood, Kansas 
ity. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—WHAT, WHY, HOW. By Supt. J. V. Brennan, 


Ironwood, Michigan. 


THE DEMANDS OF MODERN EDUCATION. By Supt. W. A. Bradenburg, 
Oklahoma City. 


6 Beacon Street © NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY Boston, Mass, 





IF in pencils you want a 
square deal iry a Dixon. 

A test will reweal that in 
marking no grit will you feel. 


se 
Drawing and text by HENRY TURNER BAILEY Hi | * 
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Kinne and. Cooley’s 
Textbooks in the Household Arts 


Sheiter and Clothing deals with the home as a 
social institution and discusses the various material 
factors that influence its effectiveness as such. A 
study.of textiles, the elements of dressmaking and 
costume design, and other matters relating to a 
wise selection of clothing are given in the second 


THE WORLD BOOK .CORNER 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES IS 


CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By Epwarp C. 
Evviort. Cloth. xvi+258 pp. List price, $1.25; mail- 
ing price. $1.50. 


This book concerns itself chiefly with the agencies that 
have immediate woop tina for and direct overs:ght of 
tle organization and standards of accomplirhment of the 
teaching staff; and that d-termine the character of the cur- 
ricula and hence the adaptation of the school instruction to 
the capacities and needs of the children; presenting con- 
structive schemes for the betterment of the organization and 
operation of the supervisory staff. 














THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDY. By Paut H. Hawnus. Cloth. xxx+128 
pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.20. 

A summary and interpretation of the entire report on the 
educational aspects of the school inquiry in New York City. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. IN- 
STRUCTION: COURSE OF STUDY: SUPER- 
VISION. By Frank M. McMurry. Cloth. xii+218 
pages. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A discussion of the controlling ideas for the judgment of 


classroom instruction, curriculum and supervision extensively 
illustrated and applicable in any system of education. 

HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS: A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY. By Ern- 
EST CARROLL MOORE Cloth. xii+322 pages. List 
price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A book for all whoare interested in school administration, 
wheather as laymen who wish to study their functions as 
members of boards of education, or as professional workers 


who are called upon to lead in the definition of educational 
policies, 


One of the most noteworthy undertakings in professional 
education of the century.—C. H. Johnson, Dean of the Uni- 


part of the text. 


Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 377 pages. $1.10. 


Foods and Household Management deals _ with 
the hygienic, the sanitary, and the aesthetic 
phases of cookery. It treats also such matters as 
the purchasing of food, the household budget, sys- 
tem in management, housewifery and methods of 
laundering. The book furnishes a practical work- 
ing basis for the one year course given in the high 
school. 


Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 389 pages. $1.10. 





THE MAGMILLAN COMPANY 

















Boston Chicago New York versity of Lllinois. 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas wo RLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
F > 





If You Had Seen a Navajo Indian 


, | weaving on his primitive loom you never would have forgotten the crude methods by which he obtained such marvelous results. Take 


any subject you may, history, geography, yeology, industries, literature, etc., and place the essentials of that subject before a class in 
photographic form as the work progresses, and at the end of the term that class will kaow thoroughly the important features of thecourse | | 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD Stereopticon Method of Visual Instruction | , 


Each of the different branches represented in We supply this system in cabinet ' 


form, cross-indexed, and so classified : 
that the full teaching value of the en- ! 
tire collection is made instantly avail- 




















this system was prepared by the highest edu- 
cational authority of the country on the subject 
abd the work accomplished covers the entire vis 
walistic requirements of the Graded and High 
Schools. 

There are 1,000 slides in this system arranged 
atcording to a cross-index plan. Each scene 
ig accompanied by detailed descriptive tex ¢ 
| and illustrates from twoto six, in some 
eases ten or more, of the differnt study 
topics taught in the regular schoo? 
courses, giving the system of teaching 


capacity equal to 10,000 slides a/ 


AT 


able, rendering unnecessary the usual t 
painstaking research on the part of the 
busy teacher. 









ee ee ee 


This is only a partial description of the scope 
a our system. Permit us to send yon a 
complete outline with catalogs of lanterns, etc. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Dept. L 12-14 West 37th Street 


Iected on the usual expensive and 
cumbersome plan. 
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KANSAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Kansas has about one-fiftieth of the population 
of the United States but her Agricultural College 
has one-fourteenth of all the students of agricul- 
ture in the Agricultural Colleges of the country. 

There are forty-eight Agricultural Colleges in 
the United States and one-fourth of all the young 
women studying Domestic Science and Home 
Economics in Agricultural Colleges are 
in this Agricultural College. 

Kansas has been as unfortunate as 
any state in the union in flood and 
drought, and yet she leads by a large 
margin every Other of the forty-seven 
Agricultural Colleges. 

MEN OF VISIONS. 

Kansas has had an unreasonable 
number of knockers at home and 
abroad, nevertheless she has attracted 
men with great visions to Manhattan, 
records have been broken, and men 
and women of noble minds have been 
developed or corralled until the world 
looks on in wonder and amazement. 

What other Agricultural College has 
had a president turn down a long-time 
contract at $12,000 and stay by his job 





at half that salary from sheer devo- 
tion to an ideal? The days of educa- 
tional chivalry are still with us—in Kansas at 


least. 

There is cause for professional and educational 
rejoicing that our Schoolmaster President appre- 
ciates such a man and has invited him to take his 
wife and son and go around the world to study 
everything in agriculture among the nations of the 
earth. 

THE LAYING OF A GHOST. 

When one of the states in the Mississippi Val- 
ley had the fool notion that economy required 
the elimination of duplication by taking Domestic 
Science and Home Economics from the State Agri- 
cultural College and massing this education in the 
State University it was President Henry Jackson 
Waters of Manhattan, who put that ghost out of 
commission by showing what it had meant in 
Kansas to have the men who are to dominate the 
agricultural life of the state have in their homes 





women trained in home-making. This was the 
astounding statement: In the United States one 
married woman in eight is divorced. In thirty- 


five years only three women graduated from Man- 
hattan Domestic Science have been 
divorced and in two of the three cases the men 
have repented in sack-cloth and ashes and having 
brought forth fruit meet for repentance have 


* 


ell 


courses 
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HENRY JACKSON WATERS 


President Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
sought remarriage and have lived a worthy life 
ever after so that really only ore permanent 


divorce out of more than four hundred married 
women graduates of the department. One in four 
hundred rather than one in eight! What a noble 
Four Hundred! President Waters has made it 
certain that no duplication nightmare will ever 
take this department out of any State Institution. 


HOME ECONOMICS. 

While speaking of Home Economics 
let us study the work of Mrs. Mary 
Pierce Van Gile from whose depart- 
ment have the: heads of this 
feature of education in Simmons Col- 
lege, and in six of the leading State 
Agricultural Colleges and State Uni- 
ersities inthe country not to mention 
Normal schools and: high schools with- 
out limit. 

It is by far the largest department of 
the kind im the country enrolling eleven 
hundred this year. It was the first to 
be established,—thirty-five years ago— 
and, we have already said that it has 
one-fourth of all students of Domestic 
Science in the forty-eight Agricultural 
Colleges of the United States. 

But the glory of Mrs..Van Gile’s work is not in 
age, in number, in percentage, or in the record of 
her graduates, but in what is achieved and in the 
manner of its. achievement. 

One phase of the work must suffice. Five days 
in the week at the noon hour eight groups of 
girls, four in each, serve a meal to eight groups 
of four. 

For one month the same four serve the same 
four. The four who serve have one week each as 
housekeeper, responsible for the bill. of fare and 
the purchase of materials, one week each as cook, 
as table girl, and as kitchen girl. 

They actually go to the markets, and order ail 
provisions and groceries, but they buy the staples 
from the Department paying market prices. A full 
week in each line of work is a great equipment 
of experience. 

There are eight kitchens, for the eight tables. 
Each group is allowed three dollars for the. five 
days or fifteen cents for each person served. No 
tio groups, presumably, ever have the same meal, 
and no group ever serves the same meal twice in 
the month. 


gone 


TABLE MANNERS. 
Sut who are in the group at table? Two at 
each table are Senior young men, one is a Senior 
young woman, the fourth is a woman connected 


with the Department. This fourth woman is the 
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coach of the othér ‘three as'to sefving, table man- 
ners, and conversation. 

The first week she serves, as a model, after that 
each in turn serves. It sometimes takes much 
coaching for a young man to learn in one week 
how to carve skilfully and serve artistically, and it 
needs the whole month for some groups to know 
what to talk about, how to talk about it, how 
to season information with gentlemanly enter- 
tainment, but when the month ends, the young 
men are sure to say that it is the most important 
month of their four years in college. 


THE PLANT. 

From an acquaintance with nearly every State 
University and Agricultural College in the United 
States, certainly with all that are famous, or near 
famous, I hazard nothing in saying that Man- 
hattan has one of the two most imposing, most 
attractive and most perfectly equipped group of 
buildings for its purpose in the country. 

The location is admirably adapted for an im- 
pressive campus. An architect with a vision 
planned it all. Best of all the same stone has, 
been used for each of the twenty-one buildings, 
and it has been quarried from the grounds, and 
no more attractive stone could have been im- 
ported. 

In addition to the more than one hundred acres 
here, the College has four thousand acres for an- 
other experiment station at Fort Hays nearly two 
hundred miles out in Western Kansas. It was 
my great good fortune to study with care both the 
de luxe equipment at Manhattan and the vast plant 
at Hays with more than 2,000 acres under culti- 
vation for experimental purposes and more than 
400 head of cattle and many sheep and swine also. 
This phase of President Water’s opportunity, cer- 
tainly is had by no one else. 

WHEAT AND MILLING. 

The Manhattan College has had its share in 
making Kansas the leading wheat state in the 
union, and second only to Minnesota in the mill- 
ing of flour. 

The wheat nursery, as it is styled, has bred 
about two thousand strains of wheat. They seek 
a wheat with a better straw, with greater adapta- 
tion to roughing it in Kansas climate, with a 
larger yield than any present wheats, and it must 
mill better flour. 

Do you get the picture? It is easy to get any- 
one of these, comparatively easy to get two of 
them, even three but when you get the four you 
have come very near the impossible. 

They have created two thousand strains out of 
which only six have a better straw than ever 
before, a hardier nature, a uniformly greater 
yield and will mill a better flour. 

They forget that 1,994 that are lost and rejoice 
in the six that are saved, the strains to enrich the 
world for all time. 


DAIRY HERDS. 
Oh, but it is a delight to be among thorough- 
bred animals of any kind that have world records 
galore. 
Here is “Maid Henry” 
record for her age or near age. 
of age she produced almost 


who has the world 
At thirteen years 
20,000 (19.712) 
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pounds, or almost ten tens of milk, and made 
837 pounds of butter,—more then her weight,— 
and testing 3.6 per cent. Now at fourteen, she 
has bettered her last year’s record up to date. 
She is a pure blooded Holstein, fourth generation 
from importation. 

They have the world record for a three-year-old 
Ayreshire, and no four-year-old has approached 
her three-year-old record. Near eight tons of 
milk and near her weight in butter. It was inter- 
esting to know that in another cow I saw the best 
Ayreshire in America. 

Of course the Jersey and the Holstein are the 
American favorites, the Jersey because her per- 
centage of butter fat leads all other cows so that 
you get much more butter without handling so 
much milk, and, consequently you get more from 
your feed, a larger return for both labor and feed. 
They have the Jersey with the seventh record of 
the world. A Jersey runs more than one per 
cent. higher in butter fat than her nearest rivals, 
5.8 per cent. is not unusual. 

But those who worship the Holstein make the 
point, without its being challenged, that it is bet- 
ter beef when its milking and breeding days are 
over and the calves of grade Holsteins are worth 
more for veal than the Jerseys and they are a 
hardier animal. 

But for a hardy dairy cow the Ayreshire has all 
the claims, which is why they are breeding so 
many Ayteshires for Kansas climate. 

The Guernsey is nearest the Jersey in 
qualities. 

The Guernsey enthusiasts believe that when we 
have bred her a little longer in America she will 
take much higher rank than at present, and she 
will not be as high priced, a feature that makes. 
the Jersey impossible for many herds. We saw 
one Jersey whose father and mother, grandfather 
and grandmother in one month sold for $35,000. 
Farmers, even Kansas farmers call a halt when it 
comes to these prices. 

There is no other mixed herd of the four breeds 
which as a whole (55 head) produce more than 
500 pounds of butter each. 

BEEF CATTLE. 

Space forbids an equally close report on the ex- 
periments in beef cattle, Shorthorn, Herefords, 
Angus and Galoways, but the experiments here 
are really much more fascinating. 

The herds are not as distinguished but the 
animals are much more attractive and the. demon- 
stration most fascinating. And from the stand- 
point of human beings it is all vastly more signi- 
ficant. 

For instance, here are three Herefords of the 
same age, all thoroughbreds, equally promising 
at birth. Now at three years, one is thin, slabby, 
beefless ; one is a perfect beef creature, fat, broad, 
beefy ; one weighs 300 pounds less than the beefy 
steer, but 600 pounds more than the beefless steer. 
The noble animal had all it wanted to eat for three 
years, the next heavy best had mere maintenance 
feed for the first year and all it wanted to eat for 
two years, and the other had never had more than 
mere maintenance rations. 
precisely the same every day except in quantity. 
The lean one is weighed every morning, if he goes 
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even five pounds above the weight specified his 
food is lessoned a trifle, if it falls below his ration 
is increased a trifle. He grows taller as do the 
others but he shrinks in breadth. 

It is demonstrated beyond possible question 
that if an animal does not have more than 
maintenance food the first year he can 
never be fed up to the standard there- 
after. 


HEREDITY VS. ENVIRONMENDT. 

Here one studies heredity and en- 
vironment to perfection. Environment 
can override and abase heredity, but it 
can never put heredity into an animal. 

A recently organized Dairy Associa- 
tion has been making a vast number 
of tests. In all the notable records 
there was not a cow that was not from 
expert dairy care and only one that 
had not notable blood in her veins. 
Of those with a low record only one 
had any trace of good blood. 





EDWIN L. HOLTON 


Professor of Education, Kan- 
I saw a pureé- {Blooded Holstein and gas state agricultural College and kindred phases of real life. 
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her granddaughter. The daughter has made 
a better milk and butter record than 
her mother, but her calf sold for five dollars, 
and her mother’s calf with a thoroughbred father 
for $125. 

There is a big cash value on heredity in the 
animal world and it is not a fad nor a 
fancy. 

It is highly educational to have 
a day at Manhattan and 3,200 
boys and girls are enjoying four 
years of a life at which I have merely 
hinted. 

Finally, my _ really great joy 
is im the fact that President 
Waters is. to give Professor E. L. 
Holton and his associates 
in the School of Education a 
free hand to use all this 
equipment in the making of teachers 
of the science and art of 
agriculture, animal industry, agronomy 





WOODROW WILSON, THE MAN 

I have never read an article about myself in 
which I recognized myself, and I have come _ to 
have the impression that I must be some kind of 
a fraud, because I think a great many of these 
articles are written in absolute good faith. | 
tremble to think of the variety and falseness in the 
impressions | make—and it is being borne in on 
me so that it may change my _ very disposition— 
that I am a cold and removed person who has a 
thinking machine inside which he adjusts to the 
circumstances which he does not allow to be 
moved by any winds of affection or emotion o! 
any kind, but turns like a cold searchlight on 
anything that is presented to his attention and 
makes it work. 

I am not aware of having any detachable ap- 
paratus inside of me. On the contrary, if I were 
to interpret myself, I-would say that my. constant 
einbarrassment is to restrain the emotions that 
are inside of me. You may not believe it, but I 
sometimes feel like a fire from a far-distant vol- 
cano, and if the lava does not seem to spill over 


it is because you are not high enough to see into 


the basin and see the caldron boil. Because in 
the position which I occupy there is a sort of 
passionate sense of being called with my _ fellow 
men in a peculiar relationship of reponsibility~ 
not merely the responsibility of office, but, God 
knows, there are enough things in the-world that 
need to. be corrected, 

I have mixed, first and.Jast, with all. sorts and 
conditions of men., There are mighty few kinds 
of men that have to be described to me, and there 
are mighty few. kinds of experiences that have to 
be described to me; and. when I think of the num- 
ber of men who are looking to me as the repre- 
Sentative of a party, withthe hope for all varieties 
of salvation from the things they are ‘struggling 
in the midst of, it makes me tremble. It makes 





me tremble not only with a sense of my own in- 
adequacy and weakness, but as if I were shaken 
by the very things that are shaking them, and if 
I seem circumspect it is because I am so diligently 
trying not to make any colossal blinders. If 
vou just calculated the number of blunders a fel- 
low can make in twenty-four hours—if he is not 
careful, and.if he does not listen more. than he 
talks—you would see something of the feeling 
that I have. 

I was amused the Other day at a remark that 
Senator Newlands. made. I had read him the 
trust message _that.I was to deliver to Congress, 
some ten days before I delivered it and I never 
stop ‘doctoring’ things of that kind until the day 
I have to deliver them. When he heard it read 
to Congress he said, “I think it was better than it 
was when you read it to me.” I said, “Senator, 
there is one thing which I do not think you un- 
derstand, I not only use all the brains I have but 
all I can borrow, and I have borrowed a lot since 
I read it to you first.” That, I dare say, is what 
gives the impression of circumspectness, I am 
listening; I am diligently trying to collect all the 
brains that are borrowable in order that I may not 
make more blunders than it is inevitable that a 
man should make who has great limitations of 
knowledge’ and capacity. And the emotion of 
the thing is so great that I suppose I must he some 
kind ‘of a-mask to ¢oficéal if, [-feally féel'some- 
times as-if, J were masquerading when | catch-a 
picture of myself in. some_printed, description..In 
between things that I have to do as a public 
officer I never think of myself as the President of 
the United States) because I: never had had’ any 
sense of being. identified with that.office. 1. feel 
like a person, appointed for a certain length. of 

ime to’ administer that office, and I feel just as 
mach outside Of it ‘at this moment as I did before 
I was elected to it. 
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-No man could imagine himself the government 
of the United States, but he could understand that 
some part of his fellow citizens had told him to go 
and run a certain part of it the best he knew how. 
That would not make him the government itself 
or the thing itself. It would just make him re- 
sponsible for running it the best he knew how. 
The machine is so much greater than himseli, the 
office is so much greater than himself, the office 
is so much greater than he can ever be, and the 
most he can do is to look grave enough and Self- 
possessed enough to seem to fill it. 

For example, take matters of this sort: I will 
not say whether it is wise or unwise, simple or 
grave, but certain percedents have been estab- 
lished that in certain companies the President must 
leave the room first, and people must, give way to 
him. They must not sit down if he is standing 
up. It is a very uncomfortable thing to have to 
think of all the other people every time I get up 
and sit down, and all that sort of thing. So that 
when I get guests in my own house and the public 
is shut out I adjourn being President and take 
leave to be a gentleman. If they draw back and 
insist upon my doing something first I firmly de- 
cline. 

There are blessed intervals when I forget by 
one means or another that I am the President of 
the United States. One means by which I forget is 
to get a rattling good detective story, get after 
some imaginary offender, and chase him all over, 
preferably, any continent but this, because the 
various parts of this continent are becoming 
painfully suggestive to me. 

I never was in Washington but a very few 
times, and but a very few hours, until I came last 
vear and I never expect to see the inside of the 
public buildings in Washington until my term is 
over. The minute I turn up anywhere I am per- 
sonally conducted to beat the band. The curator 
and the assistant curators, and every other bloom- 
ing official, turns up and they show me so much 
attention that I don’t see the building. I would 
have to say “Stand aside and let me see what you 
are showing me.” Some day after I am through 
with this office I am going to come back to 
Washington and see it. In the meantime I am in 
the same category as the National Museum, the 
Monument, the Smithsonian Institution or the 
Congressional Library, and everything that comes 
down here has to be shown the President. If I 
only knew an exhibition appearance to assume— 
apparently I can assume other appearances that 
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do not show what is going on inside—I would 
like to have it pointed out, so that I could practice 
it before the looking-glass and see if I could not 
look like the Monument. Being regarded as a 
national exhibit, it would be much simpler than 
being shaken hands with by the whole United 
States. 

And yet even that is interesting to me, simply 
because I like human beings. It is a pretty poor 
crowd that does not interest you. I think they 
would have to be all members of that class that 
devotes itself to “expense regardless of pleasure” 
inorder to be entirely uninteresting. These look 
so much alike, spend their time trying to look so 
much alike—and relieve themselves of all re- 
sponsibility of thought, that they are very mon- 
otonous, indeed, whereas a crowd picked up off 
the street is just a jolly lot—a job lot of real 
human beings, pulsating with life, with all kinds 
of passions and desires. 


—_——- 
> . 


BEWARE THE SOLICITOR FOR FAKE VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHEMES 


[From the Boston Chamber of Commerce News.] 


aan 





Trading on the great interest aroused through- 
out the country by the work and the publications 
of the Vocational Bureau of Boston, a number of 
individuals, under various misleading designa- 
tions employing the words “vocation,” or “voca- 
tion” and “bureau” in combination, are approach- 
ing business men and organizations for subscrip- 
tions and assistance. 

While the objects of some of these persons may 
be legitimate, it would be wise for all business 
men so approached to take the precaution of in- 
quiring into the credentials of all who claim to be 
engaged in vocational guidance work. 

As a rule, the genuine workers in this field are 
backed by well known and _ responsible citizens 
and institutions. No legitimate vocational guid- 
ance work in the country is carried on as a private 
money-making scheme. All the legitimate voca- 
tional guidance enterprises are essentially educa- 
tional and philanthropic in aim. 

The vocational guidance workers throughout 
the country are locally and naturally federated. 
None of the exploiters of the guidance idea will be 
found in the membership of the local groups. 
Chambers of commerce and other agencies would 
do well to investigate those who seek subscrip- 
tions or any other form of business under the 
guise of the important vocational guidance idea. 
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THAT MAGIC WORD 


This is the age in which the community ideal is uppermost. By this is meant the 
idea that our governments, our common councils, our churches and our schools exist not 
for any individual or group of individuals but that they are cnly performing their proper 
functions when they serve the entire community al! the time. Nowhere has this com mun- 
ity ideal found greater support than among progressive schoolmen and beards of educaticn. 
Any school which does not serve all the legitimate needs of the community, in so far as 
it is economically consistent so to do, is not considered efficient, and efficiency is the magic 
word of th: twentieth century.—Superintendent J. R. Beachler, in Nutley, (N. J.,) School 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL OR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


F. A. SCOFIELD 


Stanford University, California 


REORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The elementary and secondary schools of this 
country, both rural and city, are showing evidence 
that plans for reorganization are needed. The 
needs are greater, doubtless, in the country dis- 
tricts, but the beginning of such changes is gener- 
ally in the cities, and we therefore look to the city 
schools for a settlement of this problem. It may 
be said that reorganization is desirable for five 
reasons :— 

1. To lesson the break between grammar and 
high school. 

2. To gain the advantages of departmental 
teaching for the upper grades. 

3. To shorten the years of 
course. 

4. To enrich the curriculum of both schools 
with the view of preparing students for actual life 
rather than college alone. 

5. To segregate the children of adolescent age 
and thus reorganize their social contacts in terms 
of adolescent demands. 

Students leaving the eighth grade of the gram- 
mar school and entering the high school are con- 
fronted with a situation which, in most cases, is 
entirely new in their educational experience. They 
are confronted first with a change of building, 
which should not in itself be remarkable, except 
for the reason that the high school buildings are 
usually more impressive, have larger rooms, con- 
tain laboratories, a large auditorium, and in gen- 
eral that feeling of bigness which is terrifying to 
the freshman. The spirit is different, too, and the 
home-like atmosphere of the grammar school is 
supplanted with the general feeling of hurry and 
competition that characterizes high schools and 
colleges. 

More important than the change of buildings is 
the change in studies, change in method of study, 
and changes in discipline. Until recently, Algebra, 
German, French, Physics, and vocational subjects 
were met with for the first time when the student 
entered the freshman year of high school, Here 
was a change that was in reality a “gap’’ of seem- 
ingly impassable width, and the luckless freshman 
worried along in.the midst of these unheard-of 
subjects throughout the better part of the first 
semester. The Los Angeles high school is an in- 
Stance of a school recognizing this fact and seeking 
to obviate these difficulties by directing all 
teachers to give special welcome to the entering 
Students, and to explain carefully the new condi- 
tions under which they were to work, 

From the standpoint of individual study and in- 
dividual responsibility, the student was quite likely 
to be in a still worse plight. With the class 
teacher's influence still fresh in his mind, he was 
inclined to feel that the sudden freedom from su- 
pervision was a rare treat until brought to a reali- 


the. grammar 





zation of the fact that any advancement made was 
to depend largely upon his own efforts. 

Departmental teaching, or the assigning of 
teachers on the basis. of subjects rather than 
groups of children needs no justification now in 
the upper grades of the grammar school. When 
New York City put this plan into the two highest 
grades of the grammar school it provoked a great 
deal of discussion, but the plan quickly gained in 
favor among school administrators. This neces- 
sitated changes in school organization in the 
matter of moving classes from one room to an- 
other and the accompanying change from the 

“mothering” plan to a system of individual influ- 
ence. Very few cities have introduced the plan be- 
low the sixth grade. While in soime cases the re- 
sults have been unfavorable, the general opinion is 
that students of the seventh and eighth grades take 
well to the plan and greatly prefer to have their 
special teachers. The plan presupposes close co- 
ordination between teachers and a rather detailed 
course of study to prevent overworking by indi- 
vidual teachers. Cities in which this plan is in 
operation are generally reported as having an in- 
crease in the number of students entering the high 
school. 

The shortening of the elementary course to 
seven years iS a plan that is already in operation, 
notably in Kansas City. There is a great deal of 
repetition in the eighth grade and the shorter 
course does away with this and also allows, or 
rather necessitates, condensation of studies—dis- 
regarding the useless and sticking more closely to 
the essentials. There is a great opportunity in this 
respect to recognize many of the lower subjects, 
such as arithmetic, grammar, physiology and 
spelling omitting those portions that the average 
child will never use throughout his entire life time. 

The changes in the curriculum that are being 
made at the present time, suggests that the pro- 
gram of studies, whether of city or rural commun- 
ities, must adapt itself to the needs of the majority 
of students who will never enter a higher institu- 
tion than the grammar school. Recent literature 
on vocational subjects is directed toward satisfy- 
ing this demand and pleads for enrichment of the 
curriculum, so that the eighth grade student will 
be able to share such subjects as manual training, 
domestic science, foreign languages, and sciences 
with the high school students. The question of 
prevocational training in the grades suggests that 
pupils have a right to be given an opportunity to 
gain some knowledge of several professions or 
trades before entering upon a course of prepara- 
tion in any one. The fifth grade boys and girls are 
quite capable of taking up work of this nature and 
profiting from it. 


In their eagerness to secure work and training 
for the students who are “hand-minded”, school 


administrators have lost sight of the social side of 
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desires and aspirations are being, born! that wé 
should recognize them to the €xtent of aflowifg 
such a group of adolescent children to be separ- 
ated both from the close surveillance of the class 
teacher and from the larger freedom of the high 
school. Let these students take an active part in 
those things that interest them without being sub- 
jected to ridicule on the part of their elders in the 
school world; let them learn to control student- 
body organizations; to have musical societies and 
to develop under an atmosphere dominated by the 
interests of adolescent childhood. 

Reorganization for the purposes I have men- 
tioned above promises: (1) To secure subjects more 
suitable to the capacity and interest of the upper- 
grade pupils; (2) to furnish a more practical 
education for those who go no further than the 
grammar or high school; (3) to. give pupils 
better teachers in the grammar school years; (4) 
to make the transition, from grammar _to “high 
school less abrupt and therefore more likely to 
induce the student to remain in school; to im- 
prove the preparation of the entering high school 
student, and (5) to secure a natural social group- 
ing of adolescent children. 

Plans for reorganization throughout the entire 
school course are four in number:— 

(1) To introduce high school methods: into 
seventh and eighth grades. 

(2) To introduce seventh and eighth grades 
into high school for administration purposes. 

(3) Make a complete differentiation of schools 
and subject matter from the very beginning of the 
Seventh grade. 

(4) Group seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
into Junior high school, or the Intermediate 
School; other three into Seriior high school. 


THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL OR THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Intermediate School is an attempt to bring 
together students of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades in a separate group of buildings, preferably 
so as to secure an atmosphere that will resemble 
the high school but with less individual. responsi- 
bility. As an institution, the school attempts: 
(1). To lesson the gap (or break) between grammar 
and high school; (2) to gain the advantages of de- 
partmental teaching in the upper grades; (3) to 
make the curriculum more elastic ; (4) to introduce 
students to high school methods of work and sub- 
jects; (5) to group students of early adoles- 
cent age; (6) to give students of grammar grades 
more freedom and responsibility; (7) to give pre- 
vocational training to those who can never con- 
tinue their schooling beyond the Intermediate 
School, or who would desire to enter a trade 
school later; (8) to provide some vocational work 
for those boys and girls who would be forced to 
leave school at the end of the grammar grades to 
go to work. 

At the present time there are ten cities in Cali- 
fornia supporting such a school, and about thirty 
throughout the rest of the United States, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation. The first Intermediate school was 
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sopened in pBerkeley,, California;, in 1909» and 


‘known as the “Lower High School.” Such an im 
credseGihy a period jof five years indicates that this 
fotm of school is rapidly growing in popularity 
with the people. The larger cities were the first 
to take up the movement, possibly because of the 
vocational side, but the smaller cities find it a 
smoothly working part of the school system. 
Not all of the above cities include the three 
grades, some of them only separating the seventh 
and eighth grades and calling them an interme- 
diate school, but the tendency in the West, at 
least, is not to regard this arrangement as rightly 
being an intermediate school since such schools 
do not differ greatly in organization from the 
regular grammar school. 

The reasons that have actuated the different 
cities in forming the Intermediate school can per- 
haps be placed in four groups: (1) lack of room in 
high school proper to house incoming freshmen; 
(2) to smooth the transition from grammar. to 
high school; (3) to provide a curriculum for the 
upper grades that would prepare the student to 
take his place in the world at the end of his 
grammar school career; (4) to secure a _ natural 
grouping of adolescent students. In Berkeley 
they wished to utilize the grammar school build- 
ings in order to save the expenditure necessary 
to house the 400 high school freshmen every year; 
they also desired to secure a different grouping of 
students for educational purposes. Evansville, 
Indiana, wished to “bridge the gap between the 
eighth grade and high school.” Grafton, N. D., 
organized the upper grammar grades depart- 
mentally so as to secure a more flexible promotion 
scheme. They agreed that the ninth grade ought 
to be added for pedagogical reasons, but building 
arrangements did not permit. Los Angeles and 
Grand Rapids emphasize the vocational and pre- 
vocational side. Palto Alto, California, a smaller 
city than the average, wished to secure a homo- 
geneous grouping of adolescent students. 

The subjects that shall be taught in this school 
and the amount of choice to be given the student 
ate at present the most important topics. The 
larger cities are offering three courses: (1) A 
general course preparing the student to enter 
high school; (2) a commercial course preparing 
students to take positions as clerks, sten- 
ographers and bookkeepers, and (3) a pre-voca- 
tional course which offers work introductory to a 
variety of trades, and gives some instruction and 
acquaintance with each, thus providing the stu- 
dent with an opportunity to find himself and his 
work. The value of this latter course is more im- 
portant in those cities where manufacturing and 
other industries are carried on, and the working 
classes live in great numbers. In such cases this 
course will be a local matter largely, that is the 
industries studied will be taken first from condi- 
tions existing in that community, for it must be 
supposed that the majority of students will go to 
work there. In smaller cities other industries 
must be studied further from home. 

In fact, it seems that the Intermediate school, 
aside from the general underlying principles of 
Organization and administration that are concerned 
with securing an institution mid-way between the 
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lower stages of the grammar school and the upper 
years of the high school, which are accepted pretty 
generally throughout the United States, must of 
necessity be a local problem, and suited to local 
needs. Schools situated near Universities need not 
pay as much attention to the vocational side, but 
may properly assume that a larger per cent. of the 
students will desire to enter high school and col- 
lege. Therefore the function of the Intermediate 
School in such a locality will be to offer in the 
seventh and eighth grades some electives from 
the high school curriculum under supervision. 
The girls may be given domestic science and the 
boys manual training and drawing, and both 
boys and girls should have an opportunity to 
elect higher academic studies. The advantages 
are obvious in the case of the grammar students ; 
they are likewise in favor of the ninth grade stu- 
dents. It has been found that the freshmen in 
high school are bewildered and confused, not so 
much because they cannot do the work, as_ be- 
cause the conditions are so entirely different. By 
changing their relations so that they become 
virtually seniors in the Intermediate School, they 
are given an opportunity to take an active part in 
school matters; to participate in athletics; to 
enter into social activities with students that are 
generally nearer their own age and tastes than the 
high school classes; and to exercise a position of 
trust and responsibility by reason of their being in 
reality high school students. 

There are many instances of cities segregating 
the seventh and eighth grades believing that 
thereby they are solving the problems mentioned 
in the early part of this paper. But it does not 
seem that such changes are adequate, or if so, 
then the demand for any reorganization whatever 
is rather slight. The needs set forth above seem 
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much more fundamental, including not only a reor+ 
ganization of the social contacts of the adolescent 
child, but experience with other methods of work, 
with a broader currieulum in which pre-vocational 
work and vocational work can be made available, 
etc. That is, the pupil’s demands for a reorgani- 
zation are intellectual, and physical, as well as 
social. These demands are all basic, and any 
mere changes on paper, or any mere matter of 
segregating the pupils of two grades alone, is not 
an ultimate solution of the problem, whatever it 
may do to settle tedious administrative or man- 
agement difficulties. In the rural communities, 
the school will add vocational training, not in the 
narrow lines of our present courses, which do 
not function at all for their localities—with a few 
exceptions—but in the sense of discovering those 
things which are of vital importance and of 
significance to the environment about the school. 
They will do those things that are done there 
because they are pertinent to actual preparation 
for the kind of life these pupils are anticipating. 
It is not expected that this new institution can 
take form in a short time. While the broad lines 
of its management ‘are generally accepted by 
school superintendents, the details will remain in 
the experimental stage for some time awaiting 
the test of experience. Some still believe that the 
country has no use for it, and that the larger 
cities are the only places in which it can render a 
vital service, but the rural communities will take 
it up and they will make a success of it, making the 
school supply opportunities in the way of life 
career studies and country advantages. The 
movement is new; the methods various; and aims 
not always the same. So far it seems to be a 
local problem and only experience will show us 
the exact function of the intermediate School. 
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THE VALUE OF PLAY IN EDUCATION 


MARGARET M. LENNON 


Boston 


“The most characteristic manifestation of man 
is play, therefore, to study him in play is to study 
him when he is almost himself,” and, “The chief 
interests and activities of the young of all races 
and of the higher animals centre about play, and 
in no other direction may we expect to find dom- 
inant characteristics exhibiting themselves so 
clearly and powerfully.” These quotations, it 
seems to me, clearly illustrate why educators are 
interested in play. 

The desire of the little child to exert force de- 
velops into games of strength and skill while the 
desire to understand that which is going on around 
him leads the child to reproduce in play that which 
he sees. Usually he imitates in his play the event 
that has impressed him most. Mrs. Blow 
(Symbolic Education) says, “the ideal which he 
holds up to himself in play reacts upon his char- 
acter, and what he represents himself as being, 
he actually strives to become.” 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, in his essay on games, 


has classified the plays and games of children into 
three periods. The first period is from birth to 
seven years of age, the second, from seven years 
of age to twelve years, and the third, from then 
on to maturity. ’ 

Perhaps it would be well here to differentiate 
between play and games. Games have a definite 
end in view and a certain program to be carried 
out to attain that end, while play has mot this 
definite end in view, although play very often in- 
cludes games. Play is indulged in by little chil- 
dren where it is the individual who acts. 

The plays of the first period are mainly the 
kicking of the little baby, and the hand, head and 
clasping movements. Then come the _ picking 
up and dropping of articles, playing with blocks 
and sand, and later games involving running, 
throwing, cutting and swinging. These simple 
forms of play are visible in some form during the 
entire life. All these activities must become re- 
flex so that the mind may strive for higher things, 
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and it is imteresting to note that they occur dur- 
ing the years when the spinal cord and lower parts 
of the brain, wpon which reflex motions depend, 
attain almost complete activity. 

The second period is a gradual outgrowth of 
the first and it is’ in this period that the child has 
to consider himself in relation to others. Some 
of the games of this period are tag, with its many 
variations, ball games, marble games and track 
and field sports. These games, of course, demand 
more muscular.movement than the first — set. 
Competition is a characteristic of nearly all of 
these games. 

We find this group of games, in a varied form, 
all over the world, although among some lower 
peoples they are not played by such young chil- 
dren as among the higher or more advanced 
races. Gulick has also considered this period re- 
ligiously, and observed that it is the period of the 
development of ethics and morality and regard for 
the rights of others. 

The third period has more highly organized 
games and plays. This is the period when the 
plays are usually done in groups or cliques which 
indicates a tendency toward co-operation. I 
think it would be well for teachers and parents 
to realize this tendency in boys of this period and 
make use of it. It is while playing the games of 
this period that the fine spirit of team work is 
developed. These group games involve obedi- 
ence to a leader, even when he appears to be mis- 
taken, by those under him, self control, loyalty 
to the whole group and the despising of pain and 
self comfort. To me, these games call forth some 
of the best attributes of manliness and should be 
recognized as doing such; and encouraged. 

If these attributes are not called forth, the re- 
verse are, and often when these group games. are 
prompted by the spirit of wickedness instead of 
goodness, the group develops into the city gang 
in which all the attributes of unmanliness shine 
forth. he 

Not only may we divide children. into three 
ages by the games played, but also by the char- 
acteristics shown by the child at different ages. 
These three periods may be called the dramatic 
age, the self-assertive age and the loyal age. 

The dramatic age begins very early in life and 
lasts until the child is about seven years old. It 
is the period in which the child, as I have said 
before, attempts to portray in play, the life 
around him. 

In a New York playground I observed some 
small children acting out the drama of arrest and 
in Boston the drama of a funeral. I maintain 
that this force which exists in the child should be 
directed to prevent its being perverted, as the 
above examples illustrate. The kindergarten does 
this for the children during the school months 
and the playgrounds of’ the city are trying to do 
it during the summer months. 

Another characteristic of this age is the desire 
to get hold of something and control ir. This was 
evident in a Boston playground which I visited. 
There was a sand box into which many of the 
children under seven years of age had been pliced 
with pails and shovels. As soon as a child had 
his pail filled and ready to turn out, he would move 
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over to a board, which had evidently been placed 
in the box for the purpose, and struggle for a 
small, clear, space on which to empty his pail of 
sand, where it stood as his very own. The idea 
of turning it out on the sand in the box was 
scorned, because then, it became part of all the 
sand and did not stand out as his very own. 


The .self-assertive period is the awakening of, 


the child from imagings to a very prosaic outlook 
on life. This is usually indicated by a difficulty in 
interesting him in games and by his tendency to 
criticize his playfellows and the world in general. 
He seems also to lack constructive power. The 
great question is, what can be appealed to in the 
boy at this time? It is not a time when he should 
be regarded as a young criminal just because he 
is mischievous. Too many people make this mis- 
take, I think, and thus fix the character of the 
boy until he begins to believe he is what these 
people think him to be., Efforts to suppress the 
boy at this period are alright if they merely act as 
an obstacle against which the boy can find exer- 
cise for his powers, but do not succeed in their 
object. 

It is an age which should be respected as it is 
the time when the boy must obey certain inner 
biddings and when he will develop courage, self- 
respect, and prompt accurate command of _ his 
bodily faculties. His motive, although it seems 
to be mischief-making, is, in reality, the desire to 
get what he wants, that is, certain qualities or 
virtues which are essential. The thing to appeal 
to is the daring spirit in the boy and this can be 
done by supplying difficult, lively games for him 
to play. If games of this kind are not indulged 
in, he frequently substitutes for them acts of law- 
lessness which are not primarily selected because 
they are lawless, but because the danger and risk 
involved in them are just what he is after. 

I-have also observed that the impulse in the boy 
is to assert himself. Sometimes this assertion 
takes a healthy, good form, as,fast running, deep 
diving, aud so forth, while often it takes an un- 
healthy form as the smoking of more boxes of 
cigarettes in one day than any other boy. Our 
playgrounds of Boston have to deal with boys 
of this spirit during the summer. 

They should give opportunities to the boy who 
can run faster and excel in other games and, there- 
fore, develop the sporting side and diminish the 
dissipating side. Games played on apparatus, 
which is generally supplied to the playgrounds, 
appeal to the boys of this age, as they lack con- 
structive power. Tag, with the many forms it 
takes, is also a favorite. There are also some im- 
portant games in which the team idea begins to 
assert itself which help greatly toward leading the 
boy over to the stage of loyalty. 

The first games in which the team idea appears 
are very simple. They are games in which each 
boy still acts individually but in which there is 
something more than taking turns. Examples of 
these games are “Follow My Leader” and “Leap 
Frog.” Next come the side games as “Hill 
Dill” and “Scrub Baseball,” which finally lead to 
the well organized game of baseball, depending 
on the co-operation of every player. 

What the boy needs just at this period is a 
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director. The power to direct, he, himself, lacks, 
but he is willing to obey. , This director should 
not only supply games and start them, but should 
try to supply proper heroes for the small boy, for 
it is at this period that the boy will imitate exactly 
what the big boy does. ‘Therefore, if his ideal or 
hero does not smoke or indulge in other such past- 
times but is intent on excelling in athletics, he does 
not associate cigarettes and so forth with the idea 
for which he is striving. 

The last period is that in which the power of 
organization is developed. When the right chan- 
nel is not found the wrong'one is taken, and then, 
as I have said before, we have the city gang. 
“Baseball and football are two games in which the 
element of team play remains the important one 
and constitutes the peculiar appropriateness which 
has made them survive as the great games of the 
period of loyalty.” 





THE STIMULATIVE. VALUE OF A WELL- 
BALANCED COURSE IN COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 


WILLIAM L, ANDERSON 
Head of the Commercial Department, Dorchester High School 


The aims of this course, which is usually called 
“commercial geography,” though “commerce and 
industry” seems more appropriate, and the re- 
sults which it is expected will be attained are as 
follows: To furnish a causal explanation of the 
geographic, political and economic facts of com- 
merce and the industries; to culcate and develop 
the power of observation in matters which have 
a commercial bearing; to furnish a large body of 
information relating to commerce and the indus- 
tries of men, which will not only give general in- 
telligence but which may prove of great value in 
business life; to enable students to become familiar 
with the various sources from which more com- 
plete, specific and reliable facts may be secured, 
when in their business careers such information 
may have vital relation to their business interests ; 
and to enlarge the vocabularies of the pupils, thus 
broadening them for the related commercial sub- 
jects which lead directly to a vocation. 

The following is an outline of the proposed 
course: The study of a good text book is im- 
portant, as it furnishes a background and keeps 
students at work on  systematized knowledge. 
The keeping of a neat, carefully planned, home- 
work clipping book, in which pupils write com- 
ments in connection with the clippings, is one of 
the most valuable features of the course. The 
writing of three formal reports, the first of which 
is designed to make pupils acquainted with local 
conditions as they exist in manufacturing plants, 
the second based on class visits to transportation 
companies, and the third should be the results of 
individual investigations of the national govern- 
ment through its nine departments and three 
special commissions. Illustrated talks by teachers 
on the leading non-local industries of the world are 
excellent supplements to the reports of students. 
Another essential is the study of specimens of the 
materials of commerce, the raw materials and sev- 
eral stages of progress to the finished product, in- 
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cluding , by-products, contributed, by leading pro- 
ducers of commodities and kept in a_ school 
museum. It is well dor pupils.to become familiar 
with the use of graphs and statistical tables in or- 
der to emphasize relative values. 

The stimulating features of this course may be 
summed up as follows:— 

1. Pupils will» approach this subject *in antici- 
pation of having answered many interesting ques- 
tions that pertain to business life, about which their 
minds ane already. jnquiring. teu 

2. The confident expectation of success in 
which pupils enter upon this course, since it is not 
a field wholly unknown'te them, is highly stimula- 
tive: 

3. The course awakens keen interest in com- 
mercial problems because much of the material 
with which they deal lies close at hand. 

4. New food for thought is’ found in seeking 
material for use as clippings, and gives the pupils 
something of the exhilaration of the’. discoverer. 
5. The investigation, which is _necessaryto 
write a formal paper on the work im. commerce and 
industry of the national, government, leads to a 
feeling of pride in our country. 

6. The comments on ¢lippings andthe ‘reports 
on investigations offer an unusual opportunity’ for 
pupils to express themselves on new subjects about 
which they are gaining knowledge. 

7. An ambition is often .awakened by. theit 
study of business, the money-making and power- 
conferring possibilities of business, which’ are 
everywhere apparent. 

8. Perhaps the crowning stimulative element of 
this course is , the ycomscigusness yyhich. students 
have that they possess a body of related facts, know 
the causes which underlie this knowledge, ‘and 
would know where to seek for further knowledge 
on ‘a given topic.—Address, Salem { Mass.] Nor- 
mal School. 
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HOW MOTLEY WON SUCCESS 


JANE A, STEWART 
Philadelphia 

Nearly one hundred, years ago, a ten-year-old 
Boston boy, wrote home to his father from the 
school where he was a pupil :— 

“I am reading Humie’s ‘History of England’ 
which’ I think ‘very interesting. ./'1 ‘study 
Charles XII in French, which is much more in- 
teresting by its being.in French; I can cead 
French books very easily which I do very often,” 

This boy had big bright eyes, a high forehead 
and fine features. He loved to learn pieces and 
recite them. He was fond of games and of gar- 
dening, of riding and swimming. 

‘Our gardens are excellent ones, twenty) feet 
broad and eighty feet long,” he wrote. his 
mother. “Three other boys and myself own one 
together. We have made several beds and 
planted a good. many things, such as corn, ‘rad- 
ishes, water and musk melons, etc.’”’ 

But he loved reading most of all. Nearly every 


letter which he sent home contained. requests for 
books. 





' [Continued on page 437.) 
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EDUCATION AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 

We have been much interested in the educa- 
tional features of all American Expositions be- 
ginning with that at Chicago in 1893. We had a 
no inconsiderable part in the famous conflict with 
the powers that be for a small allotment of space 
upstairs in one of the buildings. At the St. Louis 
Exposition ten years later education was on the 
ground floor but at San Francisco in 1915 Educa- 
tion, with its running mate, Social Service, will 
have an entire building in which there will be no 
upstairs, a building far superior to any building 
of any kind in any other exposition held in 
America. 

The United States Bureau of Education will 
make a more impressive exhibit than all America 
has ever made in the past. 

The exhibits by states will be so masterful that 
as a whole they will present every vital feature of 
education in all America with no duplication by 
states or cities. 

In other expositions it has been a rivalry be- 
tween states and cities with many duplications. 
In some respects there was the same kind of a 
exhibit from a hundred cities. Now it will merely 
be American education that will be on exhibition. 

Through the use of several moving picture 
equipments, presenting school activities in action, 
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the Education Palace is likely to be the most at- 
tractive palace in all the grounds. 

For the first time ever, or anywhere, it will be 
possible to study results and methods in American 
education. Any city in America that does not 
send a superintendent, principal or teacher to San 
Francisco to stay there for near a month, to study 
American education in detail and write and report 
upon it will be derelict in duty. Rightly used a 
relatively small appropriation may give every city 
a noble conception of the best in everything ed- 
ucational in America. 

It is also expected that every other nation will 
make the best presentation of its education at San 
Francisco in 1915 so that visitors with a purpose 
will have an opportunity to know all that is best 
educationally in the whole world. 
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DR. ELIOT AT EIGHTY 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard, is eighty years of age, and speaking of 
his five years of retirement he said, on _ his 
eightieth birthday :— 

I have continued since my retirement 
to work for certain public interests 
closely related to each other, which have 
long engaged my attention, and which I 
believe to be of fundamental concern to 
democratic society. The chief of these 
interests are education, civil-service re- 
form, municipal reform, capitalism and 
unionism in a democracy, preventive 
medicine and conservation. They all re- 
late to the building up, under free insti- 
tutions, of sound character in the _ in- 
dividual citizen and in the nation. 

Most of my printed writings seem only 
to have a temporary value; that is, they 
have been contributions to discussions 
which were of importance at the moment, 
but are not likely to possess any perma- 
nent interest. If I might guess, however, 
there are three of my books—two very 
small—which may possibly have some 
durability: “The Happy Life,” “John G'l- 
ley,’ and “Charles Eliot, Landscape 
Architect.” For men charged with uni- 
versity administration in the future, my 
little book on that subject may conceiv- 
ably have some historic value, and in the 
long series of my annual reports as presi- 
dent of Harvard University some edu- 
cational reformer may hereafter be in- 
terested to trace the many steps and 
stages, of the remarkable development of 
Harvard University exhibited in the 
forty years from 1869 to 1909. I have 
found the real satisfactions of life to in- 
crease as life goes on. 

This has indeed been a remarkable life, per- 
sonally, professionally, and civically. No other 
American is more respected, admired, and beloved 
than is Charles W. Eliot. 
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THE HAZING DISGRACE 

Is there no way for college officials to inspire 
their students to be decent men and women? 
Recently a graduate student in a university com- 
mitted the unpardonable offense of starting to 
raise a beard and three ‘iiiderclass men forcibly 
seized him and succeeded by use of a razor in 
mutilating the beard sufficiently to require its en- 
tire removal. Fortunately the civil officers were 
manly enough to place the three bandits in jail 
though the court afterwards released them on the 
trifling bail of $100 each. 

The public has winked at the habit of upper 
classmen to punish freshmen for doing  unfor- 
bidden things in dress, but when underclass men 
asswime to discipline graduate students it is un- 
pardonable from any standpoint. 

In another university a group of upperclass 
girls hazed a freshman girl in ways unprintable, 
and are facing a lawsuit for $7,500 or thereabouts. 
These are only two of the many disgraceful uni- 
ersity doings of recent weeks. 

It may be that there is no way by which Univer- 
sity officials can breath a spirit of decency into 
some college boys and girls but we would like to 
see them try the effect of prompt expulsion of 
every student who hazes in any wise, with an 
agreement among colleges that no student thus 
expelled could ever enter any other college in the 
United States. We think this might instil some 
sense of decency into some college boys and girls 
who now seem to have been born short in the 
matter of decency. 
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WASTING TIME EXAMINING PAPERS 
Central School, Saginaw, Mich. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor, Journal of Education. 

My dear Dr. Winship :— 

As one who is pleased with and instructed by 
your valuable paper every week, I desire to ask 
you for reasons for your belief in the soundness 
of the advice given in the sentence editorial, 
“Don’t waste your time and energy examining 
the written work of your school,” on page 380 of 
issue of October 16, near foot of second column. 

Examining written work does take time and 
energy, depending upon how much of it is done. 
Granted that too much of same would waste 
some of the teacher’s time, would not too little of 
it, on the other hand, be responsible for too much 
aimless and wasted effort on the part of at least 
certain pupils in the ordinary school as she is? 

I must confess, in passing, that I am forced to 
consider the former waste as the more damaging, 
on the whole, if a choice must be made. 

Yours very truly, 


J. S. Kennedy. 


I fully appreciate that practically all teachers 
above the third grade feel as does this corre- 
spondent, but that does not in the least modify 
my conviction that one of the nightmares of the 
teacher’s life is the time and energy wasted in ex- 
amining papers of pupils in the grades and stu- 
dents in the high school. 

If there is no relief from this burden then teach- 
ing must continue to be a nerve-racking exper- 
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ience. If there is no escape from it then teaching 
will continue to be benumbing and belittling. 

if it must be done, then the school board should 
employ one bright woman who is clerically in- 
clined, to do all this work for, say, ten to twenty 
teachers. 

No college or university with any gumption 
allows a professor to do this drudgery. It pays 
a professor from $3,000 to $7,500 and gives him 
a bright young assistant at from $150 to $350 a 
year, to read with care all papers and mark them. 
rhis assistant meets the students and talks over 
their exercises or essays and reports to the pro- 
fessor the papers that are extra good or seriously 
bad. 

In the small colleges where this cannot be done, 
where the professor is paid little and given no 
help, the skilful professor learns to glance over the 
exercise Or essay, seeing what deserves com- 
mendation or suggests the danger limit. 

One can examine papers and not waste time or 
energy, but teaching will never rise to a profes- 
sion Of remain a profession so long as teachers 
lose spirit, snap, and glow, by the drudgery ‘of 
marking misspelled words, mistakes in division, 
and weakness of expression or explanation. . 

or oe 
BARRsSHEPARD 

Nothing impressed us more in connection. with 
the comprehensive and perfected arrangements for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition than the efficiency 
and influence of James A. Barr who has an expert 
office force of fifteen, chief of whom is Irwin 
Shepard. A man could not be found so ideally 
equipped for hunting .up. 2,000  organiza- 
tions that might meet in San Francisco and so pre- 
senting the claims of San Francisco in 1915 as to 
have secured the acceptance of near 300 of them 
already, 

We have rarely spent a more interesting hour 
than with some of the more significant phases of 
the correspondence. The most genuinely inter- 
esting of these was that with officers of the Order 
of Kunnymede, and the most surprising of which 
was with the American Peace Society. Mr. 
Shepard’s years of artistic correspondence make 
him exceedingly apt in all this. 

If there is a better booster than James A, Barr 
we have never met him. He has the confidence 
of all California personally and _ boostfully, and 
the officials of the Exposition, high and low, have 
supreme confidence in his judgment. 


— 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOULS 
The following opening sentence of a lengthy 
letter about the Correspondence Schools is a 
sample of a multitude of inquiries. 
Dear Dr. Winship: Can you learn for 
me the truth about the correspondence 
schools being investigated by a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts legislature? 
We know no more than anyone who: has fol- 
lowed the published testimony knows, If the 
Correspondence School uses its field agents to 
sell their stock to their students we have our 
opinion as we presume others have. 
We have no knowledge or opinion as to divided 
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paying value of this stock, and we have no sym- 
pathy with the purchasers if they lose everything 
they invest. A man or woman must be weak- 
minded who’ will invest savings in the promotion 
of any scheme. Promotion should always be done 
by men and women of large means, and never by 
people of small savings. Any business that is 
safe and profitable can get all the millions that it 
needs at five per cent. Any business that has to 
go out after capital in small amounts from per- 
sons who are not financeers is always subject to 
suspicion. We have never happened to know 
any business that sought its promotive capital 
from people with small means that has proved a 
good investment. That is not saying that there 
are not cases of which we haye not known. 

We know nothing of the Correspondence 


Schools stock but if it is as good as it is claimed’ 


that it is we sincerely wish it would sell its stock 
to millionaire men and women who are_ wildly 
anxious for good five per cent. itivestments. 


—_—_—_—__ —-- -0-@-0-¢ -¢-—$_$_______— 
APPRECIATION OF HORACE MANN 

Horace Mann's greatness grows with the years, 
which can be said of practically no other man in 
American education. We have thought we were 
familiar with- the life of -Horace Mann, hence our 
surprise when the people of, Argentina proposed 
to erect a statue to one of their early and noble 
presidents, Dr. Domingo Faustine Sarmiente, in 
recognition of its indebtedness to Horace Mann 
for the assistance he gave them in the establish- 
ment of their public school system: The statue 
is to be the work of Bela Pratt, and is to cost 
$100,000. 
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CARNEGIE-CASTLE 

Professor W. E. Castle of Harvard has done 
more than any other American, by way of demon- 
stration of the truth of the Mendelean “Laws of 
Dominance,” elaborating the demonstrations of 
De Vries. He has thus placed himself at the head 
of the American students of heredity biologically. 
His course on Genetics is one of the most popular 
at Harvard, and his book, “Heredity,” is the 
noblest word on that phase of biology yet written 
by an‘American. He has made the guinea pig fa- 
mous in science. In view of his great service to 
humanity through this work it is highly gratifying 
that the Carnegie Institute has awarded him 
$2,500 a year for five years for the more intensive 
study of his subject. 
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FUNNY BLUNDERS 

Truth is often stranger than fiction. A univer- 
sity librarian to our certain knowledge, lost her 
position by cataloging Ruskin’s “Stones of 
Venice,” under mineralogy. We once heard a 
librarian say that Young’s “Night Thoughts,” 
were removed from the library by an officious 
censor, but really the funniest story we have heard 
is the report that Sam Walter Foss’s “Calf Path” 
was scheduled as agricultural. 








FAREWELL, FLIES _ 
It is reported in medical circles that Cleveland 
had no flies last year and Salt Lake City proposes 
to have none this year. School children are to be 
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supplied with fly straps, and early in the season 
are to be paid by the dozen for all the flies pro- 
duced, and later by the quart, and very handsome 
prizes are to be offered for those who demonstrate 
greatest efficiency in the fly crusade. 
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Two hundred and twenty conventions, at which 
more than 500,000 accredited delegates ‘are ex- 
pected to assemble, will meet at San Francisco 
during the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion in 1915. Among these are twenty-one agri- 
cultural societies; twenty business; twenty-one 
educational ; thirty-five fraternal; seven genealogi- 
cal; twenty-three Greek letter fraternities; fifteen 
governmental and civic societies; five historical 
and literary; fifteen industrial; nine labor; eleven 
professional; eight religious; nineteen scientific, 
and seven social service. 


It was said at the Department of Superinten- 
dence that a physical examination of students at 
Harvard University showed that boys who were 
fitted in academies were an inch and a half taller 
and weighed ten pounds more than those who 
came from public high school and it was attributed 
to their more abundant athletics, and that public 
high schools that magnify athletics have taller and 
heavier lads. 


School gardening should be taken much more 
seriously. It should mean real work. It should 
take hold of the whole system. Out-door work 
that does not lead to good persperation is of little 
physical value. 


Universities and colleges have more need of a 
teachers’ college, or school of education, than of 
any other professional school, for their own good, 
and for the country’s good. 


Every rural school should have several text- 
books on agriculture, but no school should de- 
pend upon the textbooks. 


There are said to be 200,000 one-room schools 
in the United States and that 5,000 of them are 
in log schoolhouses. 


The geographies will all have to be made over 
to classify sections according to the Regional 
Bank scheme. 


Professional prosperity is in danger of pro- 
fessional freakishness. Be on guard against the 
temptation. 


It is positively funny to see how many “com- 
plete reforms” for the schools are suggested. 


The public schools were never nearer the hearts 
of the people then they are to-day. 


A library of state and national bulletins is emi- 
nently useful. 


Extra pay for extra preparation is only fair 
play. 


American Institute of Instruction, 
University, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


Harvard 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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HOW MOTLEY WON SUCCESS 


(Continued from page 433.) 


“I do not want you to send me anything to eat 
or drink, but | wish you would send me some 
books by the stage,” was his urgent request. 

In his letters which have been preserved, we 
learn something about how boys studied in school 
a century ago. 

“In the morning from half-past five to seven, 
I study French; after breakfast I study Spanish, 
from nine to half-past ten, when we go out and 
stay about fifteen minutes. Then I study Greek 
until twelve, when we are dismissed; and in the 
afternoon I study Cicero and recite.” 

In April 1826, when he was just twelve years 
old he writes :— 

“I study Virgil and Tacitus in Latin, “Graeca 
Majora’ in Greek, and Lacroix’s Arithmetic, and 
Euler’s Algebra in mathematics; besides which 
out of school time, I review the Greek reader and 
am going to study the Greek Testament.” 

These good habits of study never left the boy. 
He went to Harvard College and graduated when 
he was but seventeen. And then he went to 
German universities where his taste for books 
could have full play.. He became able to read 
German as easily as English. And in France and 


Italy he perfected himself in the French and 
Italian languages. He studied law in Europe and 
in this country and became a lawyer. He studied 


literature and began to write stories. When he 
was twenty-five, he was sent to Russia to serve 
the United States government in the United 
States legation at St. Petersburg. 

But John Lothrop Motley (for that was the 
boy’s name), did not like diplomatic life or the 
work of the lawyer, as well as he did that of the 
student and author, and so after some years we 
see him again reading books and preparing him- 
self for writing works whose fame would be 
world wide. 

The story of the liberty-loving- Dutch people 
had long been in his mind. This story had great 
power to thrill. William the First of Orange, 
founder of the Dutch Republic was a great hero 
almost as great a hero as George Washington, 
who led the Revolution in America. Motley de- 
cided that he would write a book all about the 
Dutch Republic and the great William the First. 

It was in 1851 when he was a grown man, 
thirty-seven years old, with a family, that he 
sailed away from Boston to make his home in 
Europe. For there he could find all the books 
and documents which he needed to study in order 
to write a good history. He put aside all that he 
had written up to this time for a history of Hol- 
land. Because he found that only in Europe 
could the work be written as it ought to be done. 
Motley had very little to encourage him in this 
plan. The first books he had written, two novels, 
had been unsuccessful. But he was determined 
to go ahead with his plans, for a history, although 
the work promised to be a very big one and would 
take he did not know how long. 

Day after day was spent in the archives of 
European cities poring over musty tomes and old 
books that seldom had seen the light. He read 
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long despatches that sometimes ran for fifty pages 
without a period or even a comma. He grubbed 
among the old documents for all the facts, in 
order that what he wrote might be as near the 
truth as he could make it. He wrote many pages, 
and then had to rewrite, take out and add other 
facts discovered from other sources. 

He lived in the past until the old historic Dutch 
characters lived again in his thoughts, 

He compared himself to a miner with a pick 
axe underground and to the silkworm spinning its 
cocoon in darkness. He secured through. patient 
endeavor and thoroughness all the facts he 
wanted. Then calling to his aid all the resources 
of his splendid study when a boy and a college 


student, he wrote and wrote. It was not one 
volume that -hhe produced but three! The dram- 
atic story of the “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 


could not be told by the sympathetic Motley in 
fewer pages. 

And what a history it is! 
ing than a novel! 
it was written. 

Motley won great honors. Everybody praised 
his work. He wasi presented with gifts by the 
sovereigns of Holland: Honors were conferred 
on him by the’ great universities, and learned 
societies. He was feted by the nobility in Great 
Britain and Europe. 

His own country honored him. He was at one 
time appointed Minister«Plenipotentiary to Aus- 
tria, and at another;;Ambassador;to England. 

He became honored beyond his dreams, and 
was known as the “historian of Holland,” ana 
one of America’s most famous authors. 

He richly deserved this honor, for they were 
won by hard work, and because his books were 
not only the work of a master head and hand, but 
of a warm heart that saw right through the souls 
of men and loved liberty and truth. 


—_— =. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL CRITIC 
DUANE MOWRY 

James J. Hill, ex-railroad magnate, a man of 
wide observation and of large business experience, 
and withal, a successful man of affairs, thinks our 
educational system, from the public schools to the 
colleges, is a failure. He bases this view, chiefly, 
upon the ground that it is not instilling accurate 
information nor imparting a practical education. 

In entering the educational field as a critic, Mr. 
Hill is walking in new and—to him—unworked 
territory. He knows the railroad problem and he 
knows it well. Results prove that. But when he 
assumes to charge up to the public school sys- 
tem certain matters that he deems worthless, he 
undertakes to do what the most ignorant man can 
do, namely: Find fault with existing school condi- 
tions but suggesting no adequate remedy. 

It may be admitted 'that the public school system 
is not perfect. But it has been able to make a very 
respectable showing, and while it has not been 
able to develop many James J. Hills, it might be 
remarked, in passing, and without any purpose to 
disparage Mr. Hill, that few such characters as he 
have been developed or discovered in any school 
System, 


It is more interest- 
More people read history since 
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But it does not follow, because of this fact, that 
our system of public education is inaccurate, im- 
practical and worthless. For the truth of the mat- 
ter is that our public schools, with all of their im- 
perfections, as a whole, are very good. They have 
done much to make a worthy citizenship in this 
country, one that might have been better, possibly, 
although Mr. Hill does not outline a better one. 
It is even doubtful, if he should suggest amend- 
ments, if they would find any considerable number 
of supporters. 

And this would be both natural and proper. He 
does not know this problem. He simply finds 
fault. Anyone can do that. It is of absolutely no 
value in solving the question. 

Schools do not make the man. But schools con- 
tribute much of the equipment whereby the true 
man is made possible. Schools prepare the youth 
the better to battle with life. If they are not prac- 
tical enough to suit Mr. Hill, it may be said that 
the beginning schools are too practical in their 
courses of study. The world needs fewer men with 
one idea and many more with many ideas. Such 
products must come from the public schools. And 
there cannot be too many of them. 

Mr. Hill, as an educational critic, is a dead fail- 
ure, As a successful man of large business affairs, 
his point of view is valuable. But it stops there — 
Editorial in the Milwaukee Daily News. 


——— 
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PENSION FUND 
MARY E, PERKINS 
Boston 

It has been reported that the New York City 
Teachers’ Pension Fund had broken down. 

In order to answer the questions which would 
naturally arise as to the soundness of the fund and 
to explain an item in the reports of the December 
meetings of the school committee requesting the 
transfer of $880 accrued interest of the permanent 
fund, to this year’s appropriation for pensions, the 
Chairman of the Conference Committee directed 
the Hon. Roger Sherman Hoar, counsel for the 
Boston Teachers’ Club, to investigate and report 
thereon. 

The result of the investigations is clearly set 
forth in she following letter :— 

The School Committee of Boston ap- 
propriates each year five cents per thou- 
sand of the city valuation, and after pay- 
ing the pensions for that year, puts the 
balance remaining, if any, into the per- 
manent school pension fund. 

Acts of 1909, Chapter 589, section 4. 

This permanent fund is managed by a 
board of trustees. 

Acts of 1909, Chapter 589, section 3. 

Originally the total amount of pensions * 
in any year was limited to the five per 





If in any year, the five cent appropria- 
tion for that year, plus all the accrued 
income of the permanent fund to date, 
proves insufficient to pay the pensions 
due, the money available shall be pro- 
rated among the pensions; provided that 
no pension of any person retired after 
thirty years’ service shall be reduced be- 
low $312. 

The recent vote of the Boston School 
Committee requesting the trustees to 
transfer $880.43 from the accrued inter- 
est of the permanent fund, refers to a 
transfer from the interest of the current 
year which judging by previous years, will 
amount to between seven and eight 
thousand dollars. It is thus clear that 
the money regularly available for the 
payment of this year’s pensions (i.e, the 
five cent appropriation, plus this year’s 


income) is amply sufficient, and there is 


as yet no emergency and no deficit. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Roger Sherman Hoar. 
—Boston Teachers News Letter. 
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GARDEN POSSIBILITIES 
| Editorial. | 











GARDEN OF SUPEKINTENDENT C, H. YOUNG 


April 36, 1944 


Many a schoolmaster makes much of a yard 
garden aot alone for the profit and delight of hav- 


a 





cent. appropriation of that year, plus the 
income accruing during that year from 
the permanent fund. 
Acts of 1909, Chapter 589, section 6. 
By an act of 1910, the School Board, 
if necessary, might also apply the income 
which accrued in any previous year. 
Acts of 1910, Chapter 617, section 2. 
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ing abundance of fresh vegetables but for the 
health and joy there is in the raising of the best 
of garden produce. One of the best gardens 
whose fruit I have enjoyed the past season is that 
of Superintendent C. H. Young of Lebanon, Ohio, 
who on a twelfth of an acre raised several of the 
best varieties of tomatoes. 

He had all the vegetables used on his table from 
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early June until late autumn and celery and some 
other garden treasures were available until 
Thanksgiving, while canned vegetables from his 
garden will be on call till midwinter. Here are 
the plants I saw growing there:— 

Asparagus; wineplant; cabbage; potatoes, three 
varieties, Early Triumph, Six Weeks, Seneca 
Beauty. 

Raspberries; corn, three plantings of sweet 
corn which has been raised in family for forty 
years; tomatoes, four varieties, Large Yellow, 
Ponderosa, Livingston, Earliana: 


Lettuce, two varieties; cucumbers, two 
varieties; beets; beans, three varieties, Bunch, 
Pole, Lima. 


Radishes, three varieties, Round Red, Long 
Red, Icicle White. 
Onions; peppers; peas, two varieties; celery, 
two varieties, White Plume,-Rasealis-Giaaty 
Flowers, many varieties. * 5 
BUDS 
An Arbor Day Song. 
[Tune: “Stars of the Summer Night.’’] 
Buds under leaves of brown 
Lie in the woodland deep 
Far from the,toiling town 
In sleep— 
In restful sleep. 





Rains of the autumn fall 
Over the field’s broad sweep 
Covered with mantles all 
Of sleep, 
Enduring sleep. 


Snows of the winter play: 
Gardens and hedges keep 
Buried for many a day 
In sleep— 
In gentle sleep. 


Winds of the balmy spring, 
Making all life to leap, 
Leaflets and flowers bring 
From sleep, 
Refreshing sleep. 


o.p~e- > ait. 
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HOW TRAVEL EDUCATES EDUCATORS 

Four years ago the city of Pittsburgh received 
from an anonymous donor a fund of $250,000 the 
income of which was to be used by teachers se- 
lected from the public schools for vocational bet- 
terment, preferably in travel. The privilege of 
telease from duty for a season of travel to an- 
other region at home or abroad, and of study in 
schools of pedagogy or in colleges and _ univer- 
Sities, has now been granted to 322 teachers, and 
another group goes forth this coming summer. 
By this endowment the teacher of the public 
schools gets much of what professors in the col- 
leges and universities enjoy during their sabbatical 
years. “Horizons are widened. Insights into new 
bodies of truth and new details of teaching 
technique are won. Consequently when teaching 
is resumed pupils and masters both know that a 
more competent instructor is at work. The few 
exceptions only prove the rule. Such personal 
€xpansion and gain in the art of teaching must be 
the usual result of a care-free, full-pursed jaunt of 
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a Pittsburgh teacher to the summer schools of 
Columbia and Harvard Universities, to Chautau- 
qua summer assemblies, and to schools of peda- 
gogy, kindergartening, and the applied arts. 

In progressive, up-to-date and well-to-do .com- 
munities the sabbatical year already exists for 
high school teachers.. But it seems as necessary 
for the primary and grade teachers ; indeed more 
so, some would contend. But pending accep- 
tance of this system by a town or city, individuals, 
duplicating the generosity of the Pittsburgh 
donor, can do much through special endowment 
to make the summer vacation season a time of fine 
growth as well as of rest.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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SAPETY RULES FOR CHILDREN 





egarding safety in city streets 


Fhe following -mule 
| Bre taugh€ pupils he altimore public schools, and 
they are recommended for adoption to school boards in 


other cities:— 


What should you do before crossing a street? 

I should stop and look both ways, first to the left (as 
danger will likely be nearer from that side) and then to 
the right. If the street is clear for at least half a block, 
then I can go ahead and cross the street quickly. 

Where is the proper place for you or anyone to 
cross the street? 

At a crossing, and I should never cross a street at any 
other point, for the reason that there is less danger at 
crossings than at any other point. 

When you are playing in the street, what should 
you always. keep in mind? 

That I have chosen the most dangerous place pos- 
sible in which to play, and that automobiles and other 
vehicles approach swiftly and silently and are almost 
sure to kill me if they strike me. 

Why should you not play in a street frequently 
used by automobiles or other vehicles? 

Because I am apt:to bewilder.the drivers, thus mak- 
ing them lose control. of their vehicles, which would 
be dangerous not only to me, but also to others. 

What would you do if you were standing in the 
middle of the street and should see automobiles 
or other vehicles coming both ways? 


If I am caught in the middle of the street with ve- 
hicles approaching from both directions, I should stand 
perfectly still and let the vehicles pass around me, be- 
cause they are not likely to run over me if I do not 
move. 


What danger is there in stealing a ride on an 
automobile or other vehicle? f) 

I am in danger of falling off and being injured, or I 
may be run over by another vehicle when I jump off. 
This is a very dangerous practice, and I should avoid 
it. 

In case a child or anyone is injured by an auto- 
mobile, what is the first thing to do? 

I should secure assistance and get the injured one to 
the nearest hospital as soon as possible. 

Should you ever throw a stone at an automobile 
or other vehicle, and why? 

I should never throw a stone or other missile at any 
vehicle, because I might hurt someone, or damage the 
vehicle, or cause the driver to lose control, which might 
result in an accident, and for the reason that it is against 
the law. No good boy or sirl would be guilty of such 
conduct. 

Should vou look after younger children in cross- 
ing streets, and why? 

I should assist younger children in crossing the street, 
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because they cannot think as quickly as I can and may 
not realize the danger which threatens them. 


What should you not do if you see an automo- 
bile or other vehicle unattended standing on the 
street? 


I should not touch it or move any of the levers, or 
Blow the horn, or even go near it. I might release a 
brake, or start the engine. or do something else that 
would do damage and place others in danger, and for the 
reason that it is against the law. 


Why should you select side streets not fre- 
quented by automobiles and other vehicles on 
which to play? 

Because it is much safer than playing on a street where 
many automobiles and other vehicles are passing. 


‘When playing on a street and you see an auto- 
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mobile or other vehicle approaching, what should 
you do? 

I should step to the side of the street or to the pave- 
ment until the vehicle has passed. 

Should you stand on the sidewalk close to the 
street when vehicles are passing close to the curb 
or should you ever stand close to any vehicle when 
it is passing you? 

No; because it is very dangerous. I should get as far 
away as possible from any passing vehicle. 

Should you ever use roller skates, coasters or 
other similar contrivances on the streets? 

Never; because they are always dangerous; particularly 
on the streets frequented by automobiles and other ve- 
hicles, for the reason that I cannot perfectly control my 


movements and, therefore, am continually liable to be 
severely injured or killed. 





THE ST. PAUL MEETING 


[Secretary D. W. Springer’s Statement.] 


There will be six general sessicns. The first will be 
given over to the addresses of greeting and response, 
the President’s address, and one other. The second 
session wil! he devoted to a discussion of the status of 
women. “The Educational Advancement of Women” 
will be discussed by four women of distinction from 
different parts of the United States. The third ses- 
sion will be given to the discussion of the final report 
of the committee on teachers’ salaries and cost of liv- 
ing. The fourth session will have as its topic “The 
Principles and Aims of Education,” which will be dis- 
cussed by four men, one from the standpoint of elmen- 
tary education, one from the standpoint of the college, 
one from the standpoint of the university, and one from 
a general standpoint. The subject of the fifth session 
will be “Education in a Democracy.” The sixth session 
will be given over to a series of ten-minute speeches on 
“The Needs of the Public School.” These speeches will 
be chiefly from the ex-presidents of the association. 

The first session of the council will be devoted to the 
address of the president, a paper on “The History and 
Aims of the Council,” and an address on “Positive Edu- 
cational Gains of the Last Decade.” The other meet- 
ings will be devoted to the work of the various com- 
mittees of the council. 

The KindergartenDepartment will have as its topics for 
the first session: “The Readjustment of the Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades to Conform to the Same General 
Principles”; “A Kindergarten Programme Based on 
Problems Rather Than on Prescribed Subject Matter.” 
In the second session, the general topic will be “The New 
Developments in Kindergarten Practice.” The third 
session will be held jointly with the Departments of 
Special Education and Elementary Education. 

The Department of Elementary Education will have for 
its general topic “The Individual Child and His Individ- 
ual Needs.” The first session will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the School Life of the Child and the second ses- 
sion to the Home Life of the Child. The third session 
will be a joint meeting with the Kindergarten Department 
and the Department of Special Education, at which will 
be discussed “The Possibilities of the Kindergarten to Re- 
veal the Classification and the Limitations of the Child 
for Doing Standardized Elementary School Work. It 
is the purpose of this program to make the individual 
child the central thought of the Department. Practical 
school people with a rea! live message will present the 
school viewpoint while the home side will be given by 
those not directly connected with the schools, but who 
have the burdens of child welfare on their hearts, and 


who have had niuch experience in social and child wel- 
fare problems. 

The first session of the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation will be devoted to the topics: “The Utility of the 
German Continuation Schools”; “The Utility of Parent- 
Teacher Organizations”; “What Should Be the Method 
of Art Instruction as It Relates to the Problems Con- 
nected with Secondary Schools?” The second session 
will be devoted to a discussion of the progress of tech- 
nical education showing what is worth while in technical 
education in secondary schools. A joint session will be 
held with the Department of School Patrons, in which 
will be discussed “The Responsibility of School Patrons 
and Teacher with Regard to the Teaching of Sex 
Hygiene.” In connection with the Department of Second- 
ary Education, there will be sessions of the Commission 
on the Reorganizing of Secondary Education, and the 
round tables of the Department will meet to consider 
the reports of this commission. 

The Department of Higher Education will have one ses- 
sion devoted to Recent Developments of the Higher 
Education cf Women. A session will also be given to 
a discussion of Religious Influences in Institutions of 
Higher Education. 

The first session of the Department of Normal Schools 
will have as its topics: “The Practice School and the 
Work of Heads of Departments in It”; “How Can Nect- 
mal Schools Best Help Forward Improvement in Rural 
Life?”’; “The Twentieth Century Normal School.” The 
second session will discuss: “The Strength of State Nor- 
mal Schools’; “Student Activities in State Normal 
Schocls”; “Shortcomings of State Normal Schools”; 
“Shall the Normal School Change Its Name to Teachers 
College?” The third session will be in the nature of a 
round table discussicn, the topic of which will be: “The 
Content of the Course in Sociology in a Normal School.” 

The Department of Business Education will present in 
its first session the following topics: “The Present Status 
of Business Education in America”; “Do the Subjects of 
Our Business Curricula Really Afford a Vigorous and 
Satisfactory Intellectual Training?” “Preparatory Educa- 
tional Requirements for College Training in Business 
with Special Reference to the Articulation between the 
High School and the College Course”; “The Value of 
College Training in Business to the Man of Affairs.” 
The Round Tables will occupy two sessions. 

The Department of Physical Education will discuss 
“Motor Efficiency and The Relation of Normal Schools 
to the Teaching of Hygiene and Physical Training im 
the Secondary Schools.” The second session will be occu- 
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pied with a symposium on the subject: “Shall 
Hygiene be taught in the Public Schools?” 

The Department of Science Instruction offers as its 
topics for the first meeting: “Co-operation by Teachers 
for the Improvement of Science Teaching’; “Biology in 
Secondary Schools”; “Geography in Secondary Schools.” 
For its second session, the subject will be: “The Basic 
Principles for the Control of the Science Curricula as 
They Relate to Physics and Chemistry.” A joint session 
will be held with the Department of Manual Training 
and Art Instruction, at which will be discussed “The 
Adjustment. of the High-School Curriculum to Modern 
Needs”; “Are General Science Courses Making Good?” 
“The Correlation of Shop Work with an Ideal Course 
in General Science.” 

The Department of Special Education will hold two 
separate meetings, and one joint meeting with the De- 
partment of Elementary Education and the Department 
of Kindergarten Education. The general topics to be dis- 
cussed are: “The Handicapped »but, Pctentially Normal 
Child”; The Dependent and Delinquent Child’; “School 
Clinics and Medical Inspection”; “Special and Ungraded 
Classes in Schools for Different, Types. of Children’; 
“Methods of Testing and Classification.” 

The Department of School Patrons will have its joint 
session with the Department, 6f Secordary Education and 
an independent session, at which will be presented the 
president’s report, the report of the Committee on School 
Health, and a general discussion of The Responsibility 
of Schocl Patrons with Regard to School Questions. 

The Department of Classroom Teachers, which will hold 
its first meeting at St. Paul, will provide an opportunity 
for such teachers to have a place within the Association 
for the discussion of educational and professional prob- 
lems pertaining to them. The:term Classroom Teachers 
includes the teachers of fhe entire twelve grades. The 
subject of the first session will be the “Report of the 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Cost of Living” and 
the second session will be given. up to the. question. of 
industrial training. These discussions will be from the 
classroom standpoint. 

0-9-0090 —_____ 
JUSTIFICATION 
JAMES J. MONTAGUE 
My teacher says a little boy is just a worthless shirk 
Who sets around inventin’ ways for gettin’ out o’ work, 
An’ then next day he reads about a little chap named 
Watt 

That watched the water boilin’ in a battered iron pot. 
An’ loafed around the kitchen till he’d figured out a 


Sex 


scheme 
To have the hardest kinds o’ work all nicely done by 
steam. 
An’ there was Robert Fulton, loafin’ round the Uppef 
j Bay, 


An’ watchin’ barges rowed along about a mile a day. 

Of course, he knew that work was right, an’ dodgin’ it 
was wrong. 

But still he thought a boat 
along. 

An’ while he sat there on the dock a swingin’ of his heels 

He planned hisself a boat that run by steam an’ paddle 
wheels. 

Inventors almost every day is makin’ somethin’ new 

To save a lot o’ people work they used to haff to do. 


had ought to push itself 


he fellers gets along the best who sets around and 
dreams 
Of how to stall off honest toil with labor. saving 
schemes. 
I don’t care what my teacher says, for all my life I’ve 
found 
That it ain’t work, it’s laziness that makes the world go 
round. 
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GRADED SCHOOL, SPELLER. By Frank E. 
Spaulding, superintendent of schools, Newton, Mass., 
and William. D. . Miller, superintendent of schools, 
Easthampton, Mass. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London: Ginn & Co... Part One, 135 pp. - Price, 20 
cents. Part Two, 207 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

An elementary school “speller” so new in its incep- 
tion, so brilliant in its scheme, and so daredeyil in its 
pedagogical heroism as this of Spaulding and Miller is 
sure to challenge the attention of all theoretical school 
men and all practical school women. It would be as ab- 
surd for a reviewer to pass judgment upon such books 
as these, as for him to, give an estimate of an im- 
pressionist picture whose only test is the impression it 
makes upon the one who sees it for himself. 

The whole scheme of these books is as different from 
any that have gofhe before as one of Luther Burbank’s 
creations is from Nature’s beauty or flavor. I have heard 
a man ridicule Burbank’s spider cactus and I know 
another man who has paid out thousands of dollars in 
planting forty acres to this plant. So I can imagine a 
teacher's casting these books aside as an entirely cranky 
notion, and another as insisting that it is the first ray of 
sense she has ever seen in spellers. Of one thing we 
are entirely certain, that every superintendent should 
see them if he is thinking of “changing spellers.” He 
will know in five minutes whether or not he believes in 
the idea. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ART. By Percy 
Gardner. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth, 353 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.25 net. 
There has been no more impassioned plea for the 

present day study of the artistic and psychological prin- 
ciples incorporated in Greek art and the more im- 
portant phases and products. of that art than here. The 
author feels keenly the debt which modern civilization 
owes to Greece and he has a righteous resentment of 
the tendency of a lapse to a lower plane of civilization 
should Greek studies fall out of the educational curri- 
culum. He sounds a vigorous note of warning to those 
who would allow Greek studies and the Greek element 
in education to so far fall back that America will under- 
rate the legacy of Hellas to the modern world. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
IDEAL. By Mabel Irene Emerson, Ph. D., Boston. 
Riverside Textbooks in Education. Edited by Ell- 
wood P, Cubberley. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
SV me Mifflin Company. Cloth. 185 pp. Price, 
These historical and philosophical essays on education 

cover a wide range in time and have a broad view as to 

the scope of education. The author has a high ideal for 
education today and tomorrow and keeps it ever in 
rks as she traces the ideals of all times and many 

climes. . 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH IN SCOT- 
LAND. By William Grant, M. A. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press. Cloth. xv+207 pp. 

This volume, a recent addition to the “Cambridge 
Primers of Pronunciation,” in the words of the preface 
“is intended primarily as a Phonetic Manual for the use 
of students in Scottish Training Colleges, but it is hoped 
that it may prove useful to teachers of English of all 
grades in Scottish schools.” Mention is made also of 
its value to professional men who have to engage in 
public speaking in Scotland. In this country, of course, 
its use must be somewhat restricted, but students of 
Comparative Philology and phoneticians generally will 
no doubt find it instructive and interesting. 

The divisions of the book are as follows: Part I is a 
treatise on phonetics, with especial reference to the 
matter in hand, illustrated by drawings of the vocal or- 
gans. Part II contains a number of phonetic transcrip- 
tions in the alphabet of the Association Phonetique In- 
ternationale, of passages illustrating the pronunciation 
of the educated classes of Scotland, in declamatory 
style, in careful conversational style, and in rapid con- 
versational style, together with several passages in 
Scotch dialect. Part III consists of questions and an- 
swers on the preceding material, a summary of the dif- 
ferences between Standard Scottish and Southern Eng- 
lish, and the repetition of the passages of Part II, in the 
ordinary spelling, as a key to the phonetic transcriptions, 
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SINOPAH, THE INDIAN BOY. By James Willard 
Schultz. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 12 
mo. Cloth. 155 pp. 

This is a graphic story of a Blackfoot Indian boy, who 
in time became a great chief in his tribe, and known as 
“Running Eagle.” The author knew him well in his 
mature life, and from him and his friends gained some 
very clear information of his childhood days, and his 
Indian training, which he here records. Those who 
relish Indian stories will be delighted with this one, as it 
is so finely written, and so informing as to the customs 
of these singular people. The Indian’s knowledge of 
woodcraft, his acquaintance with the habits of wild ani- 
mals, his ability in hunting the buffalo—for in Sinopah’s 
days the bison roamed the West in great herds, and his 
home life and love in the rude tepee, and many other 
characteristics, are here all set forth in readable style 
and with quite complimentary allusions. And then the 
illustrations by E. Boyd Smith are so capitally done 
that one wishes there were more of them. It is a fine 
boy’s book. 


BIRD LIFE STORIES. Compiled from the writings 
of Audubon, Bendive, Nuttall, and Wilson by Clarence 
Moores Weed, Lowell Normal school. Book II. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. Beautifully il- 
lustrated in color. 

This is an exquisite book with twenty-six full page 
true-to-life colored pictures of birds, and every descrip- 
tion is by one of the few masters in the science of orni- 
thology who have also a classic pen. Words are inade- 
quate to express the artistic beauty, scientific accuracy, 
and literary charm of this book. 


—_—— 


SIMPLE GARMENTS FOR CHILDREN. By M. B. 
Synge, London, (Eng.), New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Green cloth. 47 pp. Itflustrated. 
Patterns in 57 pieces. Price, $1.25, net. 

An English book, prepared by those who are compe- 
tent to guide parents or grown children in the art of 
making simple garments for the little people. This is 
a special feature of British school life, a part of the Do- 
mestic Science in the curriculum. The work shows 
great care in its preparation, in materials, measure- 
ments, and making. By colored plates the simple dress 
of children is shown. In a pocket on the first cover page 
are several patterns of children’s garments, that can be 
easily followed by those who are to make them. It is a 
unique book in its way, and is likely to be useful and 
practicable. 


THE PIED PIPER: A MUSICAL PLAY FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Written and adapted by E. Elliot Stock, 
music by Ernest Brumlen. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Paner boards. 64-7. Price, 90 cents, net. 
A thrilling play in one act for children, based on the 

well-known poem, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” The 

play is staged by English writers, both in text and music, 
and is most happily arranged to bring out the city 
magistrates face to face with a riot from housewives in 
terror from an invasion of rats; then frantically bargain- 
ing with the Piper to remove the pests, which he does; 
then going back upon their promise to pay him; and then 
the indignant Piper, luring away the children of Hamelin 
to the great portal in Koppelberg Hill, and the wail of 
the bereft mothers. The musical accompaniments are in 
excellent keeping with the acted story. Colored cuts of 
the costumes to be used are given. And the moral rings 
through it all that “A promise made must e’er be kept.” 
It is a capital conception from beginning to end. 





UNCLE SAM’S STAR ROUTE. By Betsy Ross. 
Illustrations by H. Oliver Bodine. Chicago: The 
Twentieth Century Publishing Company. Cloth. 
228 pp. Price, $1.45, net. 

A novel—but in a delightfully unusual form. It is a 
romance of a rural mail route of Michigan’s Iron Coun- 
try and its Southern sand-hills, and of a runaway bride- 
to-be who was herself run away with by a runaway 
mail horse. The form is in a series of letters to a chum 
delineating life as it is, “with a plan but without a plot,” 
which the writer decides life in the actual is. The de- 
lineations of experiences and characters are interesting 
because they are so life-like, and they have sensible 
paragraphs on village residence and farm freedom and 
would-be mates, while there are sections that fairly 
romp with fun as they picture some comical characters 
that are met at home and abroad. It is a beautiful 
sample of the printer’s art, and the pictures by Bodine 
are gems. 
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EIGHTEEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MIS- 
PRONOUNCED. By W. H. P. Phyfe. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Size 5% x 6% inches. 
780 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a carefully revised and much enlarged edition 
of a former work by the same author that many persons 
found very valuable as a guide to correct pronunciation. 
Six thousand words not found in the former work are 
found in this edition. It includes a large number of 
proper names, as well as words and phrases from 
foreign tongues, to which the previous work was a 
stranger. The pronunciations are based upon Webster, 
Worcester, Century, Standard, Imperial and others of 
the best authorities. It is a very handy volume to have 
on one’s desk, and will be a great Savior of time to one 
who wishes to consult readily the way to use words 
properly. The author who could give time to the col- 
lating of thousands of words as this author does confers 
a merited favor upon many busy folks who wish to use 
language with some measure of correctness. 
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Summer School for Teachers of German 


at the 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Five Weeks July 6th to August 7th, 1914 


Courses in Methods, Observation and Practise Classes 
Professional and Cultural Subjects. 
ALL WORK IN GERMAN 


German Atmosphere also promoted by Social and Recrea- 
tional Activities. 


For Particulars Address: 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





BUHLIG’S 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


With Preface by DANIEL B. DUNCAN, Pro- 
fessor in Columbia University. 


This remarkable book completely fills every need 
of a Business English class—spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, oral English, letter writing, and busi- 
ness practice 





all treated with thoroughness and 
interest. It not only impresses the student with 
the necessity for accuracy, but actually inspires 
him to attain it. 


The book also develops an eagerness to know 
about modern business methcds and problems in 
order to gain the ability to speak and write con- 
vincingly of them. An eminent authority on busi- 
ness education declares cf Buhlig’s Business Eng- 
lish 

ee 
There is nothing in 
print to take its place.’’ 


Cloth. 386 pages. Introduction price, $1.10 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational ne to be 
I inserted under this h are 

solicited from school authorities 
im every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


APRIL. 
15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 


School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 

M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. ; 
15-1% Missouri State Parent-Teachers 

Association, Springfield. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Littie Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 
as. 4 or Day, Indiana. 

Hag Tet University Teachers’ 
Association, Providence; Walter 


Ballou Jacobs, Brown, sec’y. 


22-26: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, -fass.; Miss 
Charlotte ar Holyoke, secre- 

local committee. 

92°37) Third International Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, Washington, D, C.; Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, 936 Loan and 
Trust building, Washington, sec’y. 

23-24: Michigan Association of School 
Boards and City Superintendents, 
Lansing; Superintendent W. B. Ar- 
baugh, Ypsilanti, chairman. 

23-25: Georgia State Educational As- 
sociation, Macon; T. G. Polhill, La 
Gange, pres.; C. L. Smith, La Grange, 
sec’y. 

Fisman ne oe Boston; Pro 

try eachers, ; - 

yao vagy Lym Cc. Newell, Boston 

University, chairman, committee on 
ngements. 

97.38: lilinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan University. 

27-May 1: National Conference of Mu- 
sic Supervisors, Minneapolis; Eliza- 
beth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y., 

esident. 

30 ¢May 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion. Louisville; President N. C. 
Hammack, Morganfield; Secretary 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. q 

30-May 2: Mississippi Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Jackson; F._B. Woodley, 
Hattiesburg, pres.; H. L. MeCleskey, 
Hazlehurst, sec’y. 


MAY. een 
: Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers 

: Association, Norwalk; Edwin C. An- 
drews, Grocawies, . pase M. Louise 
Collins, Stamford, sec’y. 

1-2: New York State Branch of the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Albany, N. 
Y.: Matthew P. Adams, Children’s 
Aid Society, New York City, secy. 

1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals 
Association of Northern [Mllinois, 
DeKalb: Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

2: Arbor Day, New Hampshire. 

®: Missouri Society of Teachers of 
English and of Modern Languages, 
Columbia; F. J. Steuber, pres.; J 
Warshaw, Columbia, sec’y. 

6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee Wis.; W. H. Henderson, 
sec’y., Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

19-21: National Association of School 
Accounting Officers, Memphis, 
Tenn.: William Dick, City Hall 
Philadelphia, sec’y. ‘ 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 

on, Dover. ; 
ea° Rutland County (Vt.) Teachers 
Association, Rutland High School, 


Association of 


JUNE. 
8-5: Indiana Association of County 
Superintendents, Terre ee I 
County Superintendent Lee ‘ 


Driver, Winchester, pres. 
11-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 


ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wwil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 
JULY. 
1-2: Catholfe Educational Assoc a- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. 2-4 oa 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East Main 


street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 
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bridge; Franklin Bi; Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

t-ti: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 

22-29: International Copgupes on 

Home Education, Philadelphia. 
OCTOBER. 

16-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superintén- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt. sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


LEWISTON. D. J. Callahan has 
just been re-elected here for the sixth 
time. 





VERMONT. 


RUTLAND. David B. Locke has 
been re-elected superintendent here 
and his salary increased $300 to 
2,700. 

A county teachers’ association has 
been formed here and will have its 
first meeting May 22 in this city. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. An unusually interest- 
ing program is being prepared by 
Professor Lyman C. Newell of Bos- 
ton University for the fiftieth meet- 
ing of the New England Association 
of Chemistry Teachers which is to be 
held here April 25. Besides the regu- 
lar program there is to be a reception 
and collation with speaking in the 
evening at the Copley-Plaza. 


WORCESTER. Clark University 
suffered a great loss last week in the 
death of ‘Dr. Alexander F. Chamber- 
lain. Besides contributing to the uni- 
versity the: results of his studies he 
gave much of his time to the public 
affairs of Worcester. He was forty- 
eight years old. 


MALDEN. Superintendent Farns- 
worth G. Marshall was elected presi- 
dent of the Malden Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation succeeding Miss Ida M. Sin- 


clair, principal of the Converse 
school. Clifford A. Snell, Maplewood 
was elected vice-president; Miss 


Clara M. Reed, Belmont, secretary; 


Miss H. Roberta Stubbs, Centre, 
treasurer. 
HADLEY. The Springfield Re- 


publican had a long article on Mr. 
Heald’s work at Hopkins Academy 
and it spoke very highly of his equip- 
ment for the position he has accepted 
in Washington. 


AVON. Frank A. Smith, superin- 
tendent of schools here and principal 
of the high school, died in Brock- 
ton April 12 after an illness of seven 
weeks. He was a graduate of Bates 
College and was only twenty-seven 
years old. 


FITCHBURG. Superintendent 
Joseph G. Edgerly, for thirty-nine 
years superintendent of the schools 
of Fitchburg, will be succeeded by 
Dr. James Chalmers in September. 

Dr. Chalmers has been pastor of 
the Calvinistic Congregational 
church in Fitchburg for eight years 
and was serving his fourth year on 
the school board up to the time of his 
election. 

Previous to taking the pastorate 
his work has been in the educational 
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see America and the greatest Expo- 
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field. He was born in London, Can- 
ada, educated in the schools of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Eureka 
College, Lllinois, where he received 
the degrees of A. B., and Ph. D. He 
received the honorary degree of D. 
D., from Wheaton College and of 
LL. D., from Western Michigan 
College. At the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, he held the posi- 
tion of research fellow in education. 
He has studied educational methods 
and theories in England, Scotland, 
France and Germany. 

He began his teaching in the dis- 
trict schools of Michigan and was 
principal of the Spartes high school 
of the Same state. He was at one 
time superintendent of schools 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He has net 
as professor of psychology and peda- 
gogy at Eureka College; professor of 
English literature at Ohio State Uni- 
versity; principal of Wisconsin State 
Normal School and president of 
South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanics Arts. He fs 
author of several school textbooks. 
Dr. Chalmers is fifty-four years old. 


_ 


CONNECTICUT. 
._ HARTFORD Without a dissent. 
ing voice the voters of the Northwest 


school district voted to erect an ad- 
ditional structure 


at a cost of $110,- 
000 to accommodate the enlarged 
enumeration of the district. Only 


three years ago the present splendid 
new building of the district was 
erected and even this has been out- 
grown. 


























































Established 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. . A model school of 
seven grades will form a part of the 
summer school of Johns Hopkins 
University, which will open on July 
6 and continue until August 13. 


ANNAPOLIS. The ambitious 
program announced early in the yeat 
by the State Board of Education has 
been adhered to marvelously well. 

The state tax for schools has been 
increased to seventeen cents, which 
will produce more than $100,000 ad- 
ditional for. schools.firom.that. source. 
An appropriation of $25,000 was made 
for a school building at Ocean City. 
which will have an auditorium large 
enough to accommodate the meetings 
of the State Teachers’ Association 
and other educational bodies. The 
maintenance appropriations for the 
three State Normal schools were sub- 
stantially increased, and an additional 
$225,000 provided for the completion 
of the new Normal school. , 

An act providing for an increase 
of $100 above the present minimum 
for all teachers having a reasonable 
degree of training was passed, as 
well as an increase on the basis of 
experience for high school prin- 
cipals from $1,200 to $1,500, and from 
$500 to $800 for assistants in high 
schools. 

Another act requires all new 
teachers employed after Tune 30, 1915, 
to have had some training for their 
work, at least to the extent of a sum- 
mer school course, and county school 
boards, with the approval of the State 
Board of Education, are permitted to 
establish a teachers’ training course 
in one approved high school of their 
respective counties. Other acts per- 
mit the county school boards to send 
a percentage of their teachers to ap- 
proved summer schocls, instead of 
holding teachers’ institutes to put in 
force in their descretion a scheme of 
medical insrection of all the school 
children; and still other removes the 


doubt as to whether school boards 
have full authority to consolidate 
schools. 


An increase was made in the appro- 
priation for teachers’ pensions, which 
will enable the State Board of Edu- 
cation to provide for a number of ap- 
plicants on the waiting list. 
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The State University bill was finally 
It does not accomplish all 
that Senator Malow had hoped that it 
would. but is a beginn’ in the di- 
rection, which, in conjunction with 
the work of a school survey commis- 
sion to be appointed by the Governor 
will, in all probability, lead to a judi- 
cious expenditure of the money now 
being appropriated by the state for 
higher education, 


NEW JERSEY. 
PASSAIC. No “modern” dancing 
is permitted in the social centre as- 
semblies here, as per order of the 
president of the Board of Education. 


nissed. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


—_ 


OKLAHOMA 


NORMAN. The students of 
the University of Oklahoma 
who __ are of Indian descent 


have effected a permanent organiza- 
tion. The motive is a patriotic de- 
sire to promote the interests of the 
university. Its first efforts will 
probably be directed toward securing 
a larger attendance of students from 
the various Indian tribes. 

The students who have organized 
the new club are also interested in 
gathering the legends, traditions and 
folk lore of the tribes to which they 
respectively belong and reducing the 
same to writing so that this interest- 
ing literary material may be. pre- 
served. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The State Board of 
Public Affairs has undertaken a sur- 
vey of the State University to answer 
twelve questions, intended to demon- 
strate the extent of success of “the 
Wisconsin idea.” Professor E. C. 
Branson, of Athens, Ga.; and William 
H. Allen, a director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Training 
School for Public Service, of New 
York, outlined several matters for 
consideration. 

Such an investigation has been re- 
quested by the university. 

The twelve questions follow:— 

What, if anything, is the University 
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of Wisconsin undertaking that the 
state as a whole does not wish it to? 

What, if anything, is the university 
failing to undertake which the state 
wishes it to do? 

Is the university doing well enough 
what it does? 

Is it doing inexpensively enough 
what it does? 

What parts of its work, if any, are 
inadequately supported? 

What parts of its work are out. of 
proportion—too large, too small—to 
its program as a whole? 

_Is the state’s support of the univer- 
sity proportionate.or disproportionate 
to state support of other public edu- 
cational activities? 

Is the university's business manage- 
ment in policy, planning, purchasing, 
supervising, checking and reporting 
adequate and efficient? 

Does the legislative policy in deal- 
ing with the university and other edu- 
cational activities reflect adequate in- 
formation and efficient use of infor- 
mation? 

What is the universities relation 
with and influence upon the rest of the 
state’s system of public education? 

What not yet met needs of the 
state which the university might meet 
and what opportunities for retrench- 
ment, or increased efficiency should 
be reported to the next Legislature? 

What are the standards of living— 
social and economic—in the univer- 
sity? 

Citizens are invited to send to the 
board any question they would like 
the survey to answer. 


— 


MISSOURI. 
ST. LOUIS. Football, basket ball 


and long distance races in the com- 
mon and high schools were charac- 
terized as almost criminal by Dr. 
Arthur A. Knoch of the Walnut Hills 


high school, Cincinnati, Ohio, in an 
address before the American Physi- 
cal Education Association here April 
3. 

“Our public ficials ought to 


know,” hhe said “that such strenuous 
physical exertion exhausts almost 
all organs and that a dilated heart is 
the natural result of the unreason- 
ably prolonged tension incident to 
such games. Our ideal should not 
culminate in the training of young 
athletes, but in the education of men- 
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tally and physically sound-and-har- 
moniously developed men and 
women, whose gait, posture, and 
bodily movements would arouse the 
admiration of all. 

“Observe the clumsy, awkward 
posture of nearly all members of our 
high school football teams. Al- 
though the football season lasts only 
ten weeks, and the daily practice is 
only two hours, yet this strenuous 
physical work in deep bending 
trunk positions develops in the young 
body round shoulders, a drooping 
head posture and a sunken thorax. 

“The general opinion of progres- 
sive pedagog and physicians is 
rapidly developing into a conviction 
that undue pressure is applied and 
applied prematurely in forcing the 
mental development of school chil- 
dren. It is cruel to demand that chil- 
dren from six to ten years should re- 
main in a completely passive posi- 
tion five hours daily in a musty, gen- 
erally overheated schoolroom when 
every fibre impels them to run into 
the free and beautiful out of doors. 

“We overburden our pupils men- 
tally at too early an age, and this is 
one of the reasons why such lament- 
able results are obtained during the 
first four school years.” 


A fund of about $250,000, which will 
yield annually an income of $9,500, to 
be used in assisting needy students at 
the University of Missouri, has just 
been released through the final settle- 
ment of the estate of Charles R. 
Gregory. 


OHIO. 


DORSET. Superintendent, J. J. 
Bouehlman has achieved centraliza- 
tion in this township that had re- 
peatedly failed to vote therefore. 
There is now a new high school 
house and a modern equipment and 
progressive educational spirit. 





IOWA. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. The men 
who made the meeting of the South- 
western Iowa Teachers’ Association 
held here the first week of this month 
a more than ordinarily successful one 
are Leslie I. Reed, state high school 
inspector and formerly superintend- 
ent at Missouri Valley, Superintend- 
ent J. H. Beveridge, who had pro- 
vided unusually good entertainment 
features, County Superintendent F. J. 
Puryear, Raymond A. Pearson, the 
new president at Ames, Commissioner 
C. C. Claxton, Dean Jessup of lowa 
State University, Dr. D. E. Phillips of 
Denver University and Dr. Suzzallo. 
The officers’ efforts to secure such a 
program were rewarded by a large 
attendance. The city superintendents 
and principals had a particularly good 
conference, led by Superintendent E. 
U. Graff of Omaha, with High 
School Inspector A. E. Fullerton, Su- 
perintendent A. H. Spear of Shenan- 
doah, and Superintendent C. E. Hum- 
phrey of Denison, as speakers. At 
the final session Dean H. H. Hahn 
of the Wayne (Nebraska) State Nor- 
mal school gave a splendid talk on 
“Socializing Education.” 

Superintendent F. W. Goetsch of 
Bedford was elected president for 
the coming year, Superintendent 
Frank E. Green of Logan, vice-presi- 
dent and County Superintendent Rose 
Parker of Harlan, secretary. Super- 
intendent F. A. Henderson of Clarinda 
was elected chairman of the executive 
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$50.99 FOR YOU every month when you are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 
The T. C. U., a National Organisation for Teachers, 


will do all of this, and more for you, 
Write Today — -_ 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 





Dept. J., Lincoin,; Neb. 
Please send full particulars concerning your complete Income Policy for Teachers 


Address . 








University of Maine 


SUMMER TERM 
June-29 August 7, 1914 


For circular address 


President ROBERT J. ALEY 


Orono, Maine 














committee and following the custom 
of placing conventions, the mext an- 
nual meeting of the association will 
probably be at that place 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. Superintendent 


E. O. Holland is making extensive 
preparations for the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association here the 
last of this month. Schools here will 
conduct regular work on Wednesday 
so that the day will be a fair example 
for the numbers of educators who 
are planning to look the Louisville 
schools over. 

The association officers have made 
plans which show that the high 
standard set by the meetings of the 
last two years will be maintained. 
Those in charge of the school ex- 
hibit contests have secured excep- 
tionally attractive prizes. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. Henry Suz- 
zallo of Columbia University, New 
York: Dr. W. P. Burris, University 
of Cincinnati; State Superintendent 
C. P. Cary, Madison, Wis.; Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Boston; and Dr. E. George 
Payne, Teachers’ College, St. Louis. 


KANSAS. 

LAWRENCE. Chancellor Frank 
Strong of the State University has 
recommended that the privileges of 
the extension division of the Uni- 
versity, including vocational training 
by correspondence, be offered to the 
inmates of the penitentiary at the ex- 
pense of the state. The details of the 
plan are to be worked out by the 
state board of corrections. 

The enrollment of the University 
of Kansas for the present year has 
reached 2,636, breaking all previous 
records. The increase is 100 over 
last year. There are 1,466 students 
enrolled in the college, 398 in the 
school of engineering, and 185 in the 
school of law. The men number 
1,646 and the women 990. The sen- 
ior class includes 508 this year, and 
127 more are working for advanced 
degrees. 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS ~ 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 
Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
Peng space for recording ~~ 
apil’s Name, Age; Residen 
Abstract of tia S Aas 
Final Standings for either semester 
Times: subje t taught ek 
ubject taug we 
Number of weeks’ study. 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 
The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
r 1 course. 
¢ publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 


Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 








The Extension Committee 
f 


o 
The Boston Froebel Ciub 


Will arrange to send lécturers or 
teachers to schools or clubs interested 
in subjects pertaining to the kinder- 
garten. Address:—Mrs. M. R. Wolfard, 
Chairman of Extension Committee, 
92 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Examination for Massachusetts 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 
A public examination of persons wish- 
ing to obtain the certificate of ap- 
proval of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education for the position of Super- 
intendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, June 29 and 30, 
1914. For further Information, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mags. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOUL, Bridges 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

for catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©. Beyden. Wi. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 


Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical an@ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J, Ashery Pte<« 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, lil,, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERINTENDENTS, As Publishers of ‘“*THE ROCKY 
TIOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES”’, we are in 


touch with near! 


DAY for FREE BOOKLET. 


— 


WILLIAM RUFFER, [igr. 
The Teachers’ 


Largest 
pa at alas 


Rocky 


all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. 
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THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘7° "'°™gSoSich: mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends for public and private schools. 


normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 
1914-15. We nominate only on request. 


Register now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Established 1897 


«*Different?’’ “‘ Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be 


a better candidate.’’ 











MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. Minnesota paid out 
$375,000 last year as state bonus to 
consolidated schools doing special 
work in agriculture, manual training, 
and home economics, This year it 
will be near half 4 million serase. 
This means that there are seven 
schools — - or 150, 
and one hundrd and twenty-five re- 
ceiving $1,800 or $2,500 each. The 
income on the permanent schoo! fund 
distributed. last. year. was practically 
$4,000,000. 

Phe first. systematic school, equip- 
ment exhibit ever “attempted by the 
National. Education Association is 
being considered as a feature at the 
Association’s. convention. in St... Paul 
next July, according to D. A. 
Springer of Ann -Arbor, seeretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Music super- 
visors the country over are showing 
interest in the meeting of their Na- 
tional Conference here the last of 
April. School boards in many cities 
realize the value of the meeting and 
are sending their supervisors. Among 
the speakers secured by the presi- 
dent, Miss Elizabeth Casterton of 
Rochester, N. Y., are John C. Freund 
editor of Musical America, A. E. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education, and several of the most 
successful supervisors in the country. 
The music department of this city is 
planning some unusual demonstra- 
tions. 


MICHIGAN, 


MONTROSE. O..G, Potter, a re- 
cent graduate of the Ypsilanti. Nor- 
mal school, now teaching here, has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Bloomingdale schools. 


BAY CITY. John A. Stewart, 
long-time superintendent of schools 
here,. but. of late. Register of Deeds, 
died on March 15. He was highly 
esteemed personally and profession- 
ally throughout the state. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. Mrs. Mary 
Schenck Woolman, who has just an- 
nounced her resignation as head of 
the Boston Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union and 
from the faculty of Sim- 
mons College, Boston, is going to 
give two lecture courses at the sum- 
mer school here this year. 


OAKLAND. Suit to recover 
$700,000 willed to the University of 
California by Jane K. Sather, who 
died in 1911, was ordered instituted 
here April 4, by her step-daughter, 
Mrs. Josephine Sather Brugiere. 

The attempt to break the will of 
Mrs. Sather is to be made on the 
ground that the laws of California 
forbid any decedent to bequeath more 
than one-third of an estate to any 
public or benevolent institution when 
there ‘are rightful public heirs. The 
gift to the university embraces at 
least nine-tenths of Mrs. Sather’s 
wealth, 

To make the gift doubly sure, Mrs. 
Sather in 1900 conveyed a deed in 
trust to Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president of the university, acting 
for that institution. In this deed 
was transferred a business block in 
Oakland, valued at $700,000. Under 
the terms of the will $200,000 of this 
was to be used in the construction of 
a white granite campanile 300 feet 
high. Already the frame of steel 
towers above the other buildings on 
the University campus. 

Endowments of approximately 
$100,000 each were made for the es- 
tablishment of the Sather chair of 
classics and the Sather chair of his- 
tory in the university. 

The founder of the fortune was 
Pedar Sather, a pioneer banker of 
San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The edu- 
cators of California and of the Pa- 
cific Northwest are to have a special 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


train to St. Paul, leaving San Fran: 
cisco on June 26. The route is over 
the Canadian Pacific, reaching St. 
Paul at noon on July 4. It would 
not be easy to provide more glorious 
sight seeing than is here provided. 


PORTERSVILLE. High School 
attendance is booming beyond all 
account in the San Joaquin valley. 
This city leads all others in the 
county, having thirty-seven more 
than Tulare and fifty more than 
Visalia. 

LOS ANGELES. J. N. Field, 
president of the University of Red- 
lands, tendered his resignation March 
20, to the university trustees here, to 
take effect September 1. 


UTAH. 


GRANITE DISTRICT. Salt Lake 
County, outside of Salt Lake, has 
three districts, Granite District, C. H, 
Skidmore, superintendent, Murray, 
C. E. Gaufin, superintendent, and 
Jordan, Oscar Ryan, superintendent. 
The three districts unite three times 
a year in some common function. 
On March 28 they met in Granite 
District, when near 400 teachers 
were present at afternoon and even- 
ing sessions. The teachers of the 
Granite District provided a delight- 
ful luncheon for the entire company. 

It has been decided that the one- 
year normal course which has in the 
past been considered sufficient to 
prepare students to become teachers 
shall be abolished at the University 
of Utah, and two years of work will 
be required of all who expect to 
teach in the public schools. Here- 
after students entering the school of 
education after graduation from 
high school will be unable to com- 
plete their educational work in less 
than two years. Under the new sys- 
tem teachers’ certificates issued by 
the university will be of three 
classes only. These diplomas will 
be (1) grammar grade certificates is- 
sued upon the completion of two 
years of college work, the second of 
which shall be entirely professional: 
(2) kindergarten diplomas issued 
upon the completion of two years of 
college work, two-thirds of which 
shall be professional; (3) high school 
diplomas issued in connection with 
the A. B. or B. S. degree, when the 
student has completed one year of 
educational work and closely related 
subjects. ; 


_—— 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. One of the first 
publications of the new Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
is a study of the remarkably success- 
ful methods of baby-saving work in 
small towns and rural communities 
in New Zealand. Among the con- 
clusions drawn is this one:— 

The recognition that not only in 
cities but in country districts provis- 
ions should be made for instructing 
mothers in the care of babies: teach- 
ing young girls all practical methods 
of home making, including baby hy- 
giene and feeding; giving proper 
hospital care to babies; and 
maintaining conferences where 
mothers can have their children ex- 
amined and can thws learn of any 
bad condition before it has _ pro- 
gressed beyond recovery. 
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Reports and Pamphlets ; 


“Report of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature.” Ap- 
pointed by National Education As- 
sociation, Modern Language Asso- 
ciation - of America, American 
Philoloeical Association. W. G. 
Hale, University of Chicago, Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee. 

“Duplication of Schools for Negro 
Youth.” By W. T. B. Williams, 
Trustees of John F. Slater Fund, 
Occasional Papers, No. 15; : 

National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. C. As 
Prosser, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City, secretary. “How Shall 
We Study the Industries for the 
Purposes of Industrial Education?” 
By C. R. Richards. Also Bulletin 
No. 18, Proceedings of Grand 
Rapids. Meeting, October, 1913. 

“Kindergartens in the United States.” 
Statistics and Present Problems. 
Bulletin, 1914, Nvu..6. United States 
Bureau of Education. “The School 
and the Start in Life.” A Study oi 
the relation between school and 
employment.in England, Scotland, 
and Germany. By Meyer Bloom- 
field, Boston. Bulletin, 1914, No. 4. 


Winthrop Normal and “Industrial 
College of South Carolina (Rock 
Hill, S.C.) “Summer School Bul- 
letin.” D. B. Johnson, president. 


vv 
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. TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 





The School Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thi years and it is about to 
publish a handbook with lerters from people who tell what they think the value of ite 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Education one of the 
letters which appear in the booklet. We weuld be giad to send a copy of the booklet to 
anyone on request. 

Corry, Pa., August 5, 1913 
My dear Sir: rry & 


May I express to you my appreciation of the uniformly courteous treatment we have 
received from you and of the services of your agency in supplying teachers. 
I have been connected with our schoois Many years. Uniess otherwise instructed, 2 
never ask any other Agency to send us teachers, 
You have supplied us many times and in nearly every case your selection has been 
very good. Your recommendations of teachers are reliable. 
: Yours very traly, 
D. S. Rowe, Secretary of Board. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


BUILDING 





The P ratt Teachers’ Agency 7o “sem pe ta 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. ew Tor 
Advises parents about schools, WM.0O. PRATT, Mer: 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘izoazers *' coliogss, 
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Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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with education wanted tor d ment 
PECIALISTS Hight Pre Lae and Normal Schools vane Ottenee ae 
tem of wicaee arawing secure positions wbe0 to 67 month. S yastbes 
music an’ w onth. For 
information address THE TEACHERS’ Nankoy. R. 1) MYERS & Co., 
Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschool cials. 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, . Y¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtainizg Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager. i: 
81 Chape! St., Albany N.Y. 





©. A. SCOTT & OO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 





A superior agency for su 











The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON. 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricv]tural Branches; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon. the highest professional basis ; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the Stateof Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 














The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, !!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” is of intercet to ail live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 BeaconSt. . . Boston, [ass 


ALVIN ¥F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 





(My commission expires October 2, 
1914.) 
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” | TWENTY-FIVE VITAL QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO 
~ ‘THE READING OF MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 


What are the three essential processes in sight reading ? 

How many kinds of imitation are there in sight reading ? 

Define each. 

How many kinds of memory are there in sight reading ? 

Define each. 

What is the melodic tendency of a song? 

How may the melodic tendency be made of practical service in music education ? 

What is the musical sense ? 

How may it be developed in a practical way ? 

What is the relation of the memory to the musical sense ? 

What is the fundamental difference between reading music at sight and reading language ? 
How many stages are there in sight reading ? 

Approximately to what years of school work do they correspond ? 

How should familiar songs be studied ? 

What is the real purpose for studying familiar songs ? 

How’ is the musical memory developed ? 

Why does the study of motives as note groups in isolation develop into mechanical and 


perfunctory expression ? 
Why is the practice of the sol-faing of familiar melodies tnpedagogical and incorrect? 


Why should the different varieties of time relations be introduced very early.in the child’s 
musical experience ? 


When should technical relations and technical values be introduced ? 

How should they be introduced ? 

When should-the study of the notation be introduced ? 

How are children’ made familiar with note relationships ? 

What is the basis of musical expression ? 

Write down a summary of musical results that should be secured in the second grade. 











- These questions are fully and clearly answered by Robert Foresman, 
in the Course of Study just published for the Lyric Music Series 





The Lyric Music Series is published by 
| SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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